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Sir CHARLES CAMERON, M.D., says :—‘ An “Excellent Food, admirably adapted to the wants of Infants.’ 
IN PATENT AIR-TIGHT TINS. 


NEAVES FOOD 


FOR INFANTS, CHILDREN, INVALIDS, AND THE ACED. 
1825. 


BEST ano CHEAPEST. Esr. 


Dr. BARTLETT, Ph.D., F.C.S., says :—‘ The Flesh- and Bone -foriming constituents are far above the average of 
the best Farinaceous Foods.’ 

















£116, 000 was recently paid by a Leading Merchant for an 
Investment Policy in this Company. 


THE LARGEST LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 


THE MUTUAL “222 


LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY of 
In Gash Bontses alone ft haa paid over £16,000,000, Annual Income exceeds £7 20,000. N E W Y O R K 


Head Office for the United Kingdom: I7 and 18 CORNHILL, LONDON, E.C.—D. C. HALDEMAN, Genera’ Manager. 


___ EDINBURGH BRANCH : 108 George Street. GLASGOW BRAN CH: Central Chambers, 109 Hope Street. _ 


Send for copy of the 
New Prospectus 
and read 
INVESTMENT 
INSURANCE. 


Leading Bankers and Merchants are availing themselves of the Investment 
advantages of the Company's Endowment Policy with Life Option. 








R. MDOWELL & SONS’ 


UNRIVALLED 


SHORTBREAD, PITCAITHLY BANNOCKS, 
PETTICOAT TAILS SHORTBREAD, anv SCOTCH CAKES. 


60 GEORGE STREET, 19 FREDERICK STREET, & 1 WEMYSS PLACE, EDINBURGH, 
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SWAN SONNENSCHEIN & Co:s 
NEW BOOKS. 


(Ail Ready unless otherwise stated.) 


THE PRINCESS TARAKANOVA : A Dark Chapter 
of Russian History. Translated from the Russian of DANILEVSKI. 
With Engraved Plates. 8vo, ros. 6d. 

“Whilst adhering so closely to facts that his book may be called an historical 
study, the author, by his skilful development of the more romantic incidents —e.g. 
Orloff's treacherous wooing— has produced a work which deservedly ranks high in 
Russian literature, and which cannot but give a high opinion of his powers. A 
striking production.’ —Sco-smran. 

NEW BOOK BY MR. HENRY GEORGE. 

THE CONDITION OF LABOUR: A Reply to the 
Papal Encyclical on Labour. By HENRY GEORGE, Author of 
‘Progress and Poverty.” With Appendix containing the En- 
cyclical Letter. 2s. 6d. [SOCIAL SCIENCE SERIES. 


THE BROWNING CYCLOPADIA. By Dr. Epwarp 
BERDOE. Very thick large crown 8vo (about 700 pp.), 10s. 6d. 


*.* This, the most t important an rthgpenst general ly useful 4 
published, is at and will be issued in November. 


ARGENTINA AND THE ARGENTINES. By Tuomas 


A. TURNER, for many years resident in the Argentine Republic. 
Profusely Illustrated 


RELIGIOUS SYSTEMS OF THE WORLD: Pre- 


Christian, Christian, and Philosophic. A Series of Essays by 
Eminent Specialists. Second Fdit bom, entirely Revised and con- 
siderably Enlarged, containing more than Twent ty Additional 
Articles. 700 pages. Price 15s. [ Shortly. 
UNCOLLECTED WRITINGS OF THOMAS DE 


QUINCEY. With a Preface and Annotations by JAMEs Hocc. 
New and Cheaper Edition. 2 vols. crown 8vo, each 3s. 6d, 


NAVAL WARFARE OF THE FUTURE: A Con- 


sideration of the Declaration of Paris: its Obligation and Opera- 
tion. By THOMAS WARAKER, LL.D. 55. 


THE WAGES OF SIN. By Lucas Mater. 


(the Sixth) of this the most successful 


‘Surpasses in psychological insight any English toad publi ished since the death 
of George Eliot."—Canon Ma LL, in Lhe Contemporary Review. 


DR. AND MRS. GOLD: An Detende in the Life of 


a Cause. By EpiItH A. BARNETT, 6s. 


Browning work hitherto 


length almest ready, 


with Plates and Woodcuts in the Text. 
[ Shortly. 


New E 


the year. 


dition 


Novel of t Os. 





THE ANTIQUARIAN LIBRARY. 


Each 3s. 6d. 


1. MONUMENTAL BRASSES. By Rev. Hersert W. 
MACKLIN, B. A., late Hon. Sec. Cambridge University Associa- 
tion of Brass-Collectors. Fully Illustrated. Second Edition. 


SYMBOLISM IN CHRISTIAN ART. 
F, E. Hv LME, F.S. me of King’s Colle; ge, 
Illustrated 


NEXT VoLuUM 


2. By Professor 


London. Fully 
er. —HERALDRY. HULME. 


By Professor 


THE DILETTANTE LIBRARY. 


Each with Portrait, 


- DANTE AND HIS IDEAL. 


M.R.A.S. 


2s. 6d. 


Lal 


By HeERBERT BAYNEs, 


2. BROWNING’S MESSAGE TO HIS TIME. By Dr. 
E. BERDOE. 
Nex’ VotumME.—IBSEN, By Rev. P. H. WicksTEep, M.A. 


LEGAL HANDBOOK SERIES. 


Exact n 3S. 6d. 


LEGAL HANDBOOK FOR EXECUTORS AND 
ADMINISTRATORS. With all necessary Forms. by 
ALMARIC MSEY, Barrister-at-Law, Professor King’s 
College. 


HISTORY OF TITHES. 
Price 6s. 

‘A scholarly and ntribution to the discussion of the 
Church. Shows « historical research, careful 
legisl: ation, as wel u as the latest statistics.’—Sfeaker. 

‘Cannot fail to of use.’— Review of the Chur: hes. 

“The best wate gheo st trustworthy manual upon tithes.’ 


I. 


It at 


By Rev. H. W. Crarke, B.A. 


Revenues of the 
analysis of successive 


r PP rtune ¢ 
nsiderable 


Manchester Guardian§ 
STUDIES IN HEGEL’S PHILOSOPHY OF RELIGION. 
3y Professor J. MACBRIDE STERRETT. 


view of the Hegelian position 
+], there is 


78 6d. 
For the student who 
really no better book than this.’—Saturday 


‘Gives an excellent general 
wishes to know about Heg 


Re View. 


HISTORY OF THE BUCCANEERS OF AMERICA. By 


Captain JAMES BURNEY, 8vo, 400 pp. and 2 Maps, 
price 4s. net. [STANDARD AUTHORS SERIES. 


F.R.S 


London: SWAN SONNENSCHEIN & C0., Puleracstor Sq., E.C. 
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NOW READY. 





In 2 vols. imperial 8vo, bound in cloth. 


Price £3, 35. 
SUPPLEMENT 
TO 


Allibone’s Dictionary of 
ENGLISH LITERATURE 


AND 


BRITISH AND AMERICAN 
AUTHORS. 


By JOHN KIRK, LL.D., 


Autaor of * the Bold.’ 


FOSTER 


The History of Charles 


This Supplement brings down to the latest practicable date one of the 
greatest iterary enterprises of the century. It consists of nearly 1600 
closely printed double-column pages, contains upwards of 37,000 articles 
(Authors), and enumerates over 93,000 titles. To those who know aught 
of the literary ability and painstaking industry of Dr. Kirk, it is needless 
to say anything of his fitness for undertaking such a task, or of the probable 
completeness of a work prepared under his editorial supervision. It may 
be mentioned, however, that in the Supplement the works of Sir Edwin 
Arnold occupy nearly one page, those of Matthew Arnold more than three 
pages, and those of Darwin more than two pages. Io the works of 
George Eliot (Mrs. Cross) nearly four pages of discriminating criticism are 
given, and numerous other Authors, whose careers had scarcely com- 
menced when the original work of Allibone was compiled, have all their 
later publications described in the Supplement with minuteness and care. 


ALLIBONE’S DICTIONARY AND SUPPLEMENT 
Is., £7, 178. 6d., b 


Published by J. B. LIPPINCOTT COMPANY, 
10 Henrietta Street, Covent Carden, London; and 715 Market 
Street, Philadelphia, U.S.A. 


C. BURNET & CO.’S LIST. 


Form together 5 uniform imperial 8vo v vund in cloth. 





A NEW WORK BY DR. W TAYLOR. 
On the 13th November will be Publishe coi Svo, 3s. 6d. 
RUTH THE GLEANER AND ESTHER THE 
QUEEN. By the Rev. Witt1am M. Tay D.D., Author of ‘ Peter the 
Apostle,’ etc. Will form the New Volun f Dr. ‘Taylors ‘ Bible Biographies. 
Immediately, a New and Cheaper Ex s. 6d 


BETWEEN THE LIGHTS : ‘Thoughts for the Quiet 


Hour. In Prose and Poetry; arranged for Every Day 1 > Year. By FAnNy 
B. BATEs. 
The Rev. Hugh Pri e Hughes in Methodist Times says: ‘* Between the 
Lights” should be the daily companion of « 


Cheap Edition, in One Vol., medium 8vo, cloth, 3s. 6d. 
DR. NORMAN MACLEO D’S WORKS. Containing :— 
1. The Old Lieutenant and His Son 4. Character Sketches. 
2. The Starling. A Scotch Story. 5. Eastward—The Holy Land, Egypt, 
3. Reminiscences of a Highland Parish Syria 
Each work can be had separately, jerce ¢ 


are V 


THE GOLD THREAD. | A ‘Story for the Young. 


By Norms An Macteop, D.D. With I tr by J. MacWuirrsr, J. D 
WaTSON 1d GOURLAY STEELL. 
“Ti io tn-eun off tie very best Children’s Books in the language. 


P ROFE SS¢ R of oni SM) rhe 
Fifth Edition, mec 


OUR INHERITANCE IN THE seas PYRAMID. 
With 25 Explanatory Pl By Piazz1 Smytu, F.R.S.E., R.A.S., late 
Astronomer Royal for * deo sey 


FF egr* P 
The Banner of lsraei 


says :—‘It is a masterly and eply interesting production. 


The present edition has been greatly improved by nsation 
The Literary World says:—‘ It is well worth while to ly the remarkable and 
striking evidence which Mr. Piazzi Smyth offers in support of his views. 


C. BURNET & CO., 25 HENRIETTA STREET, STRAND, 


Now Ready. 


LYRA HEROICA: 


An Anthology selected from the best English Verse 
of the 16th, 17th, 18th, and 19th Centuries. 
By WILLIAM ERNEST HENLEY, 


Author of ‘A Book of Verse,’ ‘ Views and Reviews,’ ete. 

The speciality of this collection is that all the poems chosen are 
commemorative of heroic action or illustrative of heroic sentiment, 

‘Lyra Heroica’ is printed by CONSTABLE, on laid paper, and forms 
a handsome volume, crown 8vo, of xviii + 362 pp., bound in stamped gilt 
buckram, gilt top, edges uncut, 6s. 

20 copies will be printed on Japanese hand paper, at £2, 2s. net, and 
100 copies on Dutch hand paper, at 18s, net for the first 50 copies. 
Early application is essential to secure copies. 


Lonpon: DAVID NUTT, 270 Srranp, W.C. ; 
METHUEN & CO., 18 Bury Srreet, W.C. 
New York: CHARLES SCRIBNER’S SONS. 


W.U. 
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MUDIE’S SELECT LIBRARY 


For the CIRCULATION ‘iil SALE of all the BEST 
ENGLISH, FRENCH, GERMAN, ITALIAN, and SPANISH 
BOOKS. 


TOWN SUBSCRIPTIONS FROM ONE GUINEA PER ANNUM 


LONDON BOOK SOCIETY (for weekly exchange of Books 
at the houses of Subscribers) FROM TWO 
CUINEAS PER ANNUM. 


COUNTRY SUBSCRIPTIONS FROM TWO CUINEAS 
PER ANNUM. 


N.B.—Two or three friends may unite in One Subscription, and 
thus lessen the cost of carriage. 


LIBRARY BOXES GRATIS. 


TOWN AND VILLAGE CLUBS SUPPLIED ON LIBERAL TERMS. 


Prospectuses and Monthly Lists of Books gratis and post free. 


SALE DEPARTMENT. 


All the Leading Books of Past Seasons are on Sale, second-hand, 
at greatly Reduced Prices. 


LISTS GRATIS AND POST FREE. 


MUDIE’S MANCHESTER LIBRARY, 
10 to 12 BARTON ARCADE, MANCHESTER, 


is in daily communication with this Library. 


MUDIE’S SELECT LIBRARY (Limitep) 


30 to 34 NEW OXFORD STREET, LONDON. 
241 BROMPTON ROAD, S.W.; and 2 KING STREET, CHEAPSIDE, £.C, 


ROBINSON & CLEAVER, BELFAST 


Grand Diploma of a Edinburgh, 1890; Two Prize 
Medals, Paris, 1889 


IRISH CAMBRIC POCKET HANDKERCHIEFS 














Child ire n's bordered a\ 3 ~ Hems titched : \3 
went és =a Lad lies aa 14 
Gent a, | Gen eo 3/11 “J a 


IRISH iain TABLE LINEN 


Fish Napkins, 2/11 per doz. Dinner Na kins, 5/6 per doz. Table Cloths, 2 
yards square, olt1: 2 24 yards by 3 yard anh Kitchen Table Cloths, rd. each. 
Strong Huckaback Towels, 4/6 per dan. Frilled Linen Pill - Cas s from 1 24 each. 
Monograms, Crests, Coats of Arms, Initials, etc., woven and embroidered. 


IRISH LINEN COLLARS, CUFFS & Serger 


Ladies’ and Children’s Coll: wat aor aa Gents — 6 per de Zz. 
Cuffs for ? ad ies or Gentlemen, from 5/11. Matchless Shirts, best an ity, Lc 
cloth, with 4-fold Linen Fronts and Cuffs, 35/6 the half-dc zen (to meas a, 
2/ extra). 2: 


ROBINSON & CLEAVER, Belfast. 


(By Special Appointments to the Queen and the Empress reer lerick of Germanv.) 
Please name this Pus lication. 


DUTCH BULBS. 


ANT. ROOZEN & SON'S 
GUINEA PACKAGE OF 1015 CHOICE HARDY BULBS, 


For Spring Gardening, contains the following :— 
Hyacinths, distinct colors. 
| — single early. 





Persian Ranunculus. 
40 French Ranunculus. 


lulips, double. 24 Gladiolus. 

5 Tulips Ge late 50 :Snowdrops, single. 

20 Narcissus, Polyanthus 50 —_ sh Iris. 

30 Nare issus, in¢ — 24 Scilla Hyacinthoides 

»4 Narcissus Pe yeticus ay Scilla Sit erica (Praec 0x). 
»4 Anemo uble. 4 Lilium Umbellatum 

so Anemones, single 16 Eranthis Hyemalis (Wi inter 
goo Crocus, in 4 distinct colors. Aconite). 


Half this quanuty for 11s. 
THE GUINEA PACKAGE for Indoor Cultivation contains 
Selected Bulbs for 72 Pots and Glasses. 

The above Pac cages, which are ag reas entirely FREE in London and Edir 
burgh, may be had from our Agents, Messrs. MERTENS & CO., 3 Cross LANE, 
Lonp N, KE. on receipt o Cheq jue or Px sst- Offi e Order. 

KF t f r other C lectins of Bulbs , ee as to FREE 
DELIVERY, see our € italogue for 18 )1 (104 pages, in English), which will be sent 
Post Free on Pr ication to our Agents, or to ourselves aaa at OVERVEEN, 
Nr. Shesaienn, Holland. 


336 Choice and 
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The Edinburgh Conservative Working Men’s Association 
GRAND BAZAAR, 


FREEMASONS’ HALL, EDINBURGH, 
27th and 28th NOVEMBER 1891, 
The object of which is to raise Funds to purchase more 
suitable Rooms. 
TO BE OPENED ON THE 27TH BY 
JAMES SOMERVELL, Esq. of Sorn, M.P., 
AND ON THE 28tn BY 
The Right Honourable ARTHUR JAMES BALFOUR, M.P., 


First Lord of the Treasury. 


There will be a limited number of Tickets available for Mr. BALFour’s Speech 
STALL’ HOLDERS. 
STALL I. 
The Right Hon. The Viscountess Melville. | Mrs. M‘Dougal, Dalnousie Castle. 
Miss Balfour of Whittinghame. . Mrs. Butcher, 27 Palmerston Place. 
STALL II. 
Th: Hon. Mrs. Hope of Belmont. Lady Gibson-Craig of Riccarton. 
TALL III. 
The Hon. Lady Campbell of Blyths- The Hon. Mrs. J. M. Trotter, Colinton 
wood. , HH We 
Miss Stirling, 20 Torphichen Street. 
STALL r¥. 
Mrs. and Miss Tait, 38 George Square. | Miss Wemyss Baird, Courance, Lock- 
Miss Gordon. erbie. 


FLOWER STALL. 
Miss Andrew, Dovecot House, Musselburgh. 
REFRESHMENT STALL. 
Miss Alice O. Neaves. Miss Dickson, 140 Princes Street. 
a ca 
Mem! of Committee 7 ; 
To any of whom Contributions of Work, etc., may Ce sent. 
ASSOCIATION STALL. 
Mrs. T. Bain, 148 George Street. 


Bazaar Treasurer, THOMAS Bain, 148 George Street and 429 Lawnmarket. 


: : . ( LAWRENCE Berry, Lawnmarket. 
Joint Bazaar Secreiartes, 7 Ropert STEWART, Jun. ™ +42 a9 
, ,* y, > ~ - 
wey may sent to the Treasurer, or the Bazaar 
Tap | ! é : 


Fund, Bank of Scotiana. 


v *} Pa sv 
Contributions of NM 
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MESSRS. METHUEN’S LIST. 


NEW NOVELS. 


MY DANISH SWEETHEART. 
By W. CLARK RUSSELL, 
Author of ‘The Wreck of the Grosvenor,’ etc. 3 vols. [Ready. 


‘ Shipwreck and exposure and danger are his themes. The strength of the story 
lies in the excellence of the studies of Nature—all intensely vivid. The book seems 
not inferior to any of the author's works.'—A thenaum. Sees 

‘A story of the most thrilling adventures from beginning to end. Distinguished 
by strength and finish. The work is one of exceptional interest.'—Scotsman. 


HOVENDEN, V.C. 
By F. MABEL ROBINSON, 
Author of ‘ The Plan of Campaign,’ etc. 3 vols. [A’eady. 


URITH: A Story of Dartmoor. By S. Barinc-GOULD, 
Author of ‘ Mehalah,’ etc. New Edition. Crown 8vo. 6s. 
‘Mr. Baring-Gould is at his best in ‘‘ Urith.” ’— 7zmes. 


A REVEREND GENTLEMAN. By J. MacLaren 
Copgan, Author of ‘ Master of his Fate,’ etc. Crown 8vo. 4s. 6d. 

‘A novel of much more than average merit. It is written with remarkable vigour, 
and its beautiful diction takes the reader's attention at once.'—Newcastle Chronicle. 


THE RED GRANGE. By Mrs. MoteswortH, Author of 
‘The Cuckoo Clock,’ etc. With Illustrations by GORDON 
BROWNE. Extra crown 8vo. 6s. 

A PINCH OF EXPERIENCE. By L. B. WALForpD, 
Author of ‘Mr. Smith,’ etc. With Illustrations by GORDON 
BROWNE. Extra crown 8vo. 6s. 

HEPSY GIPSY. By L. T. Meape, Author of ‘A Girl of 
the People,’ etc. Illustrated by EVERARD HOPKINs. Crown 5vo. 
2s. 6d. 

THE HONOURABLE MISS: A Tale of a Country Town. 
By L. T. MEADE, Author of ‘Scamp and I,’ ‘A Girl of the 
People,’ etc. With Illustrations by EVERARD HopPkKINs. Crown 
8vo. 3s. 6d. 

THE COLLEGES OF OXFORD: Their History and their 
Traditions. Twenty-one Chapters by Members of the Colleges. 
Edited by ANDREW CLARK, M.A., Fellow of Lincoln. 8vo. 18s. 

‘Whether the reader approaches the book as a patriotic member of a college, as 
an antiquary, or as a student of the organic growth of college foundation, it will 
amply reward his attention.’— 7zmes. 

LYRA HEROICA: A Book of Verse for Boys. Selected 
and Arranged by W. E. HENLEY. Crown 8vo. 6s, [Aeady. 

THE LIFE OF ADMIRAL LORD COLLINGWOOD. By 
W. CLARK RUSSELL, Author of ‘ The Wreck of the ‘‘Grosvenor.””’ 
With Illustrations by F. BRANGWYN. dSvo. 15s. 

‘Those who believe that there is no better reading than the lives of these who 
have fought and bled and died for their country, will be glad that there has at 


length appeared a really adequate biography of such a true Englishman as Lord 

Collingwood.’—A nti-J/acobin 

THE PATH TOWARDS KNOWLEDGE: Discourses on 
Some Difficulties of the Day. By W. CUNNINGHAM, D.D., 
Fellow of Trinity College, Cambridge, Professor of Economics at 
King’s College. Crown 8vo. 4s. 6d. _ 

Among the subjects treated are Marriage and Population, Socialism, Positivism, 

Education, Civil Obedience, etc. 

BRAND: A Drama. By Henrik Ipsen. Translated by 
WILLIAM WILSON. Crown $vo. 5s. [.Shortly. 

FREAKS OF FANATICISM. By S. Barinc-GouLp. 
Crown 8vo. 6s. Sy 

THE IMITATION OF BUDDHA: Being Quotations from 
the Buddhist Writings arranged for Every Day inthe Year. By 
E. M. Bowpen. With Preface by Sir EDWIN ARNOLD. 12mo. 


2s. 6d. 


UNIVERSITY EXTENSION SERIES. 
New Volumes, crown 8vo. 2s. 6d. 
PSYCHOLOGY. By F. S. Grancer, M.A. 
VICTORIAN POETS. By A. SHARP. (lO 
THE EVOLUTION OF PLANT LIFE: Lower Forms. 
By G. MAsseE, Kew Gardens, U.E. Lecturer in Botany. With 
Iilustrations. ah ede 
SOCIAL QUESTIONS OF TO-DAY. 
Crown 8vo, 2s. 6d. 
MUTUAL THRIFT: An Inquiry into the Working of 
Friendly Societies. By J. F. WILKINSON, M.A. 
TRADE UNIONISM—NEW AND OLD. By G. Howe t, 
M.P. 
PROBLEMS OF POVERTY: An Inquiry into the Indus- 
trial Conditions of the Poor. By J. A. Hopson, M.A. 
THE CO-OPERATIVE MOVEMENT TO-DAY. ByG. J. 


HOLYOAKE. 


VEER 


ENGLISH LEADERS OF RELIGION. 
Crown 8vo, cloth extra, with Portrait. 2s. 6d. 
A Limited Edition on hand-made paper, demy 8vo, half-vellum. 1os.6d. 
BISHOP WILBERFORCE. By G. W. DANIgELt, M.A. 
[ Ready, 





METHUEN & CO., 18 Bury Street, W.C. 








MESSRS. MACMILEAN & 60.’S 


NEW BOOKS. 
PARTS I. AND IT. NOW READY. 
Super-Royal 8vo, each Part Is. net. 


ILLUSTRATED EDITION OF 


GREEN’S SHORT HISTORY OF THE ENGLISH PEOPLE, 


The ‘ILLUSTRATED SHORT HISTORY’ ¢s handsomely printed 
in Super-Royal 8vo, and will be published in about 
Thirty Monthly Parts. 

PALL MALL GAZETTE.—' Altogether this edition of the ‘‘ History” will be 
far and away the best that has been published.’ 

TIMES.—‘Copious, appropriate, and admirably selected illustrations. . . . 
Cannot fail to sustain and increase the popularity of that fascinating survey of our 
national history.’ 

GLOBE.—‘ What is now promised is likely to be the most thorough production 
of its species.’ 

ANTI-J/ACOBIN.—‘ Singularly handsome and valuable. . . 
and illustrated that it might fairly be called an édition de luxe.’ 

GUARDIA N.—‘ The form in which Mr. Green's book is now to be presented 
will be well worthy of it. . . . Bids fair to be a remarkable success.’ 


NEW NOVEL BY MR. J. H. SHORTHOUSE. 
Just Ready, crown 8vo, cloth, 6s. 
BLANCHE, LADY FALAISE. By J. H. SHort- 
HOUSE, Author of ‘John Inglesant,’ etc. 
ANTI-JACOLIN.—' A powerful, striking, and fascinating romance.’ 

PALL MALL GAZET7£E.—‘ The best thing which Mr. Shorthouse has done. 
The book is altogether a more competent literary production than its predecessors.’ 
NEW NOVEL BY THE AUTHOR OF ‘MADEMOISELLE IXE.’ 

Just Ready, crown 8vo, 3s. 6d. 
CECILIA DE NOEL. By LANoE FALCONER, 
Author of ‘ Mademoiselle Ixe.’ 
SPECTA TOR.—' It is well worthy of the author of *‘ Mademoiselle Ixe.” The 


. oe finely printed 


style is admirable; the figures are all vividly delineated. . . . A very powerful and 
pathetic sketch. Cecilia de Noél is a very charming picture. . . . The author of 
‘Mademoiselle Ixe” has a delicate humour which gives even to her slightest touches 


a fascination of their own 
EDITED BY CANON AINGER. 
Just Ready, 18mo, cloth, 1s. net. 

TENNYSON FOR THE YOUNG. With Notes 
and Introduction by ALFRED AINGER. 

*,” Also, a Large-Paper Edition, Globe 8v0, uncut ¢ 

gilt edges, 4s. 6d. 
NEW PART OF THE ‘ANNALS OF OUR TIME.’ 
Just Ready, 8vo, paper covers, 3s. 6d. 

ANNALS OF OUR TIME: A Record of Events, 
Social and Political, Home and Foreign. Vol. III., Part L— 
FROM THE DATE OF THE FIFTIETH ANNIVERSARY 
OF THE ACCESSION OF QUEEN VICTORIA, TO THE 
END OF THE YEAR 180. By H. HAMILTON FYFE. 

NEW BOOK BY PROFESSOR s. H. BUTCHER. 
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NOTES 

Tue news from Cashmere is perplexing. The justice 
of the Maharajah’s deposition, for which Lord Dufferin 
was virtually responsible, was recognised all over India. 
His restoration seems, to the outsider, inopportune. The 
measure, of course, jumps with the whole policy which 
Simla has of late years adopted. It is meant to reassure 
the loyal feudatories of the peninsula. It is a conces- 
sion, in point of fact, made necessary, or advisable, by the 
Manipur business. Still, we are moving over-fast in India. 
The idea of Himalayan military colonies is, no doubt, a 
dream. Some day, perhaps, we shall have a long-service 
army for Eastern Service. But its veterans, men or officers, 
will not wish to end their days abroad. Cashmere may 
remain native for us. Still, this precise moment, when 
Russian intrigue is working upon every chieftain from the 
Persian Gulf to the Gobi Desert ; when Russian explorers 
are advancing hot-foot from the northward; when the 
Baroghil Pass seems like to be added, as one more vulner- 





able point, to our frontier responsibilities—this, we say, is 
scarce the time to restore an incapable ruler to the throne 
from which he was deposed two years ago for practical 
treason. It is clear that the routes over the Pamirs are 
practicable. The pleasant relations which, we are glad 
to hear, exist between our officers and such travellers as 
Prince Galitzin are not likely to seal Lord Lansdowne’s 
eyes. We cannot afford to conciliate the feudatories at 
the cost of weakening our position. 

Tue National Liberal Unionist Conference was opened 
on Tuesday at Manchester. The Duke of Argyll in a 
masterly speech did for Mr. Gladstone what that states- 
man declines to do for himself. He declared to the world, 
under thirty heads, what the Home Rule Bill must con- 
tain, if it is ever allowed to be introduced. The vagaries of 
that ‘ very dodgy gentleman,’ Sir William Harcourt, may be 
ignored. But four conditions of the problem are known : 
from Mr. Gladstone’s own utterances. Home Rule will 
mean separation of the Imperial Parliament, the Imperial 
Executive, and the whole sphere of Parliamentary juris- 
diction ; and these things are to be done on the ‘ tortuous ’ 
lines laid down in 1886. Mr. Gladstone is convicted of 
ignorance, insanity, shutHing, and fraud. He is guilty of 
impertinence in claiming to outweigh the bone and sinew 
of the Liberal party—John Bright and Lord Hartington, 
Mr. Chamberlain, Mr. Goschen, and the late Mr. Forster. 
Moreover, he has been guilty of admiring Wolfe Tone, 
who was a pirate. The Separatists employ the language 
of inflated Nationalism for Ireland, and keep that of pro- 
vincial Bumbledom for use at home. Mr. Prendergast, an 
enthusiastic Irish historian, is quoted to prove that the 
Irish are in no sense a nation. They have never possessed 
a government, a dynasty, a flag, or a capital of their own. 
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They have had no common administration of the law, have 
offered no combined resistance to English invaders. Lord 
Hartington followed, taking an effectively irritating tone, 
as who should say to the Separatist, ‘I told you so.’ On 
the whole our Liberal Unionists are extremely useful : if 
only for converting the unprejudiced voter to Toryism. 





Tue result of the polling at Cork on Friday week (which 
in’an English town would have been announced the same 
evening) was not declared till late on Saturday afternoon. 
It then appeared that Mr. Flavin, the anti-Parnellite, had 
a majority of some fifteen hundred over Mr. Redmond, 
the Parnellite, and of some three hundred over the com- 
bined total polled by the Parnellite and Unionist candi- 
dates. Of the poor display made by the Unionist party, 
who brought even fewer voters to the poll than in 1885, 
we can but express ourselves heartily ashamed, and incline 
to suspect that something must have been amiss some- 
where. The capital fact, however, is that the priests have 
scored at Cork their most decisive and remarkable victory. 
Their energy was, as usual, unbounded ; and to get into 
the British elector’s head any adequate notion of the means 
of persuasion they employ and the zeal with which they 
employ them must needs be, from the very strangeness 
and unfamiliarity of such doings, a difficult task. For 
the present, we imagine, there will be a lull in the Irish 
faction fight, even though the Parnellites profess them- 
selves resolved to hold out. We unfeignedly regret any 
diminution in the daily tale of broken heads; but a 
tolerable substitute is provided in the squabble about the 
Boulogne negotiations, where the only point at issue, so 
far as we can see, is whether Mr. O’Brien and the Glad- 
stonians were to be deceivers or deceived. Nor is the 
pretty little wrangle as to who divulged Mr. Gladstone’s 
letter much less diverting or instructive, 





Mr. Batrour, who has been winding up affairs in Dublin, 
brought his official residence to an appropriate close by 
inspecting the Royal Irish Constabulary at the depét in 
the Phoenix Park on Monday. The address he delivered 
to the men was an admirable epitome of his policy. He 
praised them warmly for their excellent discipline and 
high efficiency, and congratulated them upon the fact that 
the service was so popular that there was no difficulty 
in maintaining the stringency of the qualifications for 
admission to its ranks. He extolled the tact and temper 
which the Constabulary had universally displayed under 
peculiarly trying conditions, and testified to the great 
assistance they had afforded him in the relief of distress, 
Whether they had been called upon to protect popular 
politicians from the fury of the populace, or to rescue a 
solitary ‘land-grabber’ from organised tyranny, they had 
done their duty with equal firmness and fidelity. Never 
had they been more popular with the people of the 
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country. A noble eulogy of a noble force, made pos- 
sible mainly by the unflinching loyalty to his subordi- 
nates which Mr. Balfour himself has consistently displayed. 
Meanwhile Mr. Jackson—a man of solid parts—succeeds 
him at the Chief Secretary's Lodge, and is to be returned 
for Leeds unopposed; while Sir John Gorst becomes 
Financial Secretary of the Treasury : a post we hope he 
will fill to the admiration of all men. 





Sir Joun spoke at Liverpool last week, pointing 
out the disastrous effects of the ‘ general strike, argu- 
ing in favour of debate between masters and men 
as against conciliation boards, and urging electors to 
strike at the root of the evil by encouraging a fuller 
use of the Allotment Acts, so as to prevent rural depo- 
pulation. Sir John’s advice was bold and frank, con- 
trasting with Mr. Shaw Lefevre’s gentle dalliances the 
same evening at Bradford, when he coquetted with the 
visionaries of the eight hours and the payment of members 
and the labour candidate crazes. On Friday he addressed 
the Liverpool Chamber of Commerce on India: explaining 
the recent and coming development of the railway system, 
and regretting that the present financial fluctuations make 
a reduction in the salt and rice taxes impossible. And 
at Halifax on Tuesday he urged employers to provide for 
accidents as a contingency of industry, and workmen to 
insure against sickness and old age ; and impressed upon 
the electors that they should make the best of their pre- 
sent circumstances by common-sense improvements rather 
than look to great Constitutional changes or magnificent 
Socialistic schemes in the future. 





On Saturday Mr. Matthews was at Accrington, where 
he met a deputation from the Textile Workers’ Union. 
These he urged to assist the Government Inspectors by 
being each man an inspector, and by cultivating even 
friendlier relations with the employers. Afterwards he 
continued the debate before a larger audience, urging the 
duty of amicableness—(greatly to the satisfaction of his 
audience)—and, whilst regretting that the Cabinet had 
not been able to carry out the wishes of Lancashire with 
regard to the half-timer, he reminded the operatives that 
the longer the children can be at school the better for 
them, speaking in the abstract. As to the Eight Hours’ 
Bill, in a textile district he had a sympathetic hearing 
when he showed that the effect of such a measure must be 
a fall and not a rise in wages. Passing to general politics, 
he criticised the Newcastle Programme, denouncing the 
Gladstonite leaders for their blindness to the lesson of Mr. 
Balfour's work in Ireland, suggesting that their systematic 
deception of the electorate in respect of the Home Rule 
plan was due either to the fact that there is no plan, or 
if plan there be, they were not now so enamoured of it as 
they were a year ago, and (hitting the nail on the head) 
he gave as the alternative the utter difference betwixt 
the Irish and the Radical notions of Home Rule. After 
‘chaffing’ the rest of the Programme, asking how it could 
improve any man’s material circumstances, he invited 
electors to judge between a policy of reckless constitu- 
tional change and the policy of the last five years. 





Tue arguments of counsel in the Sayward case, before 
the Supreme Court at Washington, have suddenly been 
brought to nought. The British Government had taken 
the bold and unusual course of practically appearing as a 
suitor in the highest court of the United States, asking to 
have it declared that the seizure of a sealer in what is 
claimed to be the extra-territorial water of Behring Sea 
and the action of the District Court of Alaska, in con- 
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demning ship and cargo, were transgressions of the law of 
nations. The exception to be taken to such a proceeding 
from the British side is that, while a decision of the Court 
adverse to the British claim could not be held to constitute 
an authoritative finding of international law upon the 
point, we should be morally bound to accept it. The 
question, however, will not arise, as it has been an- 
nounced in court that the matters at issue between 
the Powers will be submitted to arbitration, and that a 
treaty binding them to accept the decision of the arbi- 
trators as fina] will be submitted shortly to the Senate for 
ratification. The terms of the submission have not vet 
been made public. 





Tue new Federal Republic of Brazil is not holding well 
together. Last week it had a revolution; this week 
it has had a Secession. Rio Janeiro may submit as 
tamely to the substitution of a Military Dictatorship for 
the constitutional rule of President and Cortes as two 
years ago it submitted to the proclamation of the Re- 
public and the shipment, on twenty-four hours’ notice, 
of Dom Pedro to foreign parts. But it does not follow 
that other provinces and cities will be of the same mind. 
Rio Grande do Sul, one of the most ‘ progressive’ of 
these provinces, is apparently not disposed to submit to 
the personal rule of Marshal Fonseca, and has declared 
its independence. The province is on the extreme south- 
ern frontier of Brazil, adjoining Uruguay. It possesses 
the most temperate climate and a large part of the com- 
mercial and industrial energy of the country. Historically 
it is a disturbed centre, and but lightly attached by ties 
of sympathy and interest to Rio. It has of late been 
largely colonised by German and foreign settlers; and it 
is said that there are among them as many as 50,000 
citizens trained and able to bear arms. If only a few of 
these throw in their weight for separation, we may reckon 
the disintegration of the Federal Republic as already well 
advanced. Nor has Rio Grande alone to be reckoned with, 
for Bahia in the centre and Para in the south have followed 
its example in declaring for independence. 

Tue agricultural statistics of the province of Ontario 
for 1890 are not half so bad as they appear at the first 
glance. The value of farm property has certainly gone 
down—gone down eleven million dollars in a single year. 
But that is due to the constantly decreasing area of wheat ; 
since in cereals it cannot compete with the North-West, 
where the average yield per acre is something like fifteen 
bushels more. But a slight increase in the value of farms 
further west will probably follow. Yet the M‘Kinley 
tariff has done great damage, the supply of eggs for the 
American market being estimated at five hundred per 
cent. less. On the other hand, the number of horses and 
cattle in the province is very much greater than it was a 
year ago; and this goes far to explain the fall in the 
value of land. Dairy produce, also, is more widely studied. 
But these figures suggest reasons for the disappointing 
census: for if people find it necessary to move because of 
a change in the conditions of commerce precisely similar 
to that at work in England during the sixteenth century, 
they care little whither they go. And neither Free Trade 
nor Protection is concerned, 





Howseirt our Mr. Goldwin Smith has seen fit to appear 
once more in the character of one crying in the wilderness. 
On Monday he addressed the Toronto Young Men’s Liberal 
Club—fit audience !—upon ‘ Jingoism,’ which he defined 
as the desire of the present Canadian Government to pre- 
vent a closer union between the Dominion and the States. 
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Now the end of ‘ Jingoism’ may be war. Independence, 
says our Mr. Smith, is impossible: ‘tis either peaceful ab- 
sorption or annexation. Therefore ‘ accept the inevitable.’ 
And what about dependence upon Britain ? and what of 
the Pacific route to India? It may not have occurred to 
Mr. Smith that the deadliest form of political cowardice is 
just that which, masked as indifference, counsels accept- 
ance of the inevitable. Home Rule (to get ‘dead on’ to 
Mr. Smith’s wicket) has often been declared inevitable. 
Is it therefore any the likelier or the less immoral for 
that? One bad habit of the annexation-mongers is to 
use public money corruptly for electioneering purposes. 
It has been discovered in the course of the Mercier trial 
that a tidy sum out of the Chaleur Bay subsidy was re- 
mitted to the Premier of New Brunswick, who used it 
against the Loyalist party :_ most notable insolence. 

Tue Italian Premier's speech at Milan will move both 
sympathy and approval. The Marquis di Rudini first de- 
scribed the efforts which Italy is making to extricate her- 
self from her financial troubles. A saving by means of 
retrenchment had been made on the current year’s budget 
to the amount of sixty-eight millions of lire; so that a 
balance of actual revenue and expenditure has at last been 
established. In the coming year a further sum of forty 
millions would be economised. The surplus would be 
swallowed up by urgent railway expenditure ; but to meet 
this there would be ‘a series of measures ’—probably an 
increase of taxation, if Italy have anything left to tax. 
There is to be no weakening of the defensive forces of 
the country. On the Papal question the Premier spoke 
with prudence and firmness. ‘The ties binding Italy to 
Germany and Austro-Hungary’ he regards as the guarantee 
of European peace, and a safeguard of the kingdom itself. 
Italy’s attitude, ‘strong in her rights, without ambition, 
desirous of maintaining the status quo, is winning the confi- 
dence of Europe’ ; what she sorely needs is ‘ financial and 


economic independence.’ 


Mr. Disss and other of the New South Wales Ministers 
have been indulging in alarums and excursions as to the 
finance of the colony, representing that the loan of last 
September is entirely consumed in the repayment of pre- 
vious advances and in conversion operations : further, that 
the current account shows a deficiency of £300,000. This 
is an electioneering dodge ; and in an interview the late 
colonial Treasurer has asserted that there will be a surplus 
of £400,000. Naturally, one or the other is somewhat 
economical of the truth; and we can well wait to see 
which it is. Because other statistics state the private 
wealth of the colony to exceed £467,000,000 ; about 
£95,000,000 of public land being held on lease. And the 
real aim of the ‘ bogus surplus’ is to excuse the introduc- 
tion of a protective tariff. That is all but inevitable any- 
way ; but Mr. Dibbs now proposes to discuss electoral 


‘ 


reform first, in order that he may appeal to ‘a more en- 


lightened’ constituency. © Which will turn and rend him. 





A somewnuat difficult Ministerial crisis has been tided 
over for the present in Servia, the Regent having refused 
to accept the resignation of the Cabinet—a Radical gang, 
composed of orators and agitators. It has ‘put the gilt 
roof on’ the financial muddle, and alienated many of its 
own supporters. But the Liberals are disunited. There- 
fore the Premier, though he has lost caste with the Caucus 
whose delegate he is, proposes to attempt something of a 
reform in the revenue department. As to the Bulgar- 
Greek question in Macedonia the new Vizier has reverted 
to the policy of his predecessor, having ordered the Vati 
of Salonica to respect the rights of Bulgarian Christians in 
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his district. This complication is the work of the Russo- 
phile Servian Cabinet, and a manifestation of the jealousy 
existing between the two races. Prince Ferdinand’s lunch 
on Turkish soil (with a health to Macedonia and Bulgaria) 
isa‘flam.’ But the election of the new Patriarch is a de- 
cided gain for the Bulgarians and a direct blow to Greece, 
as he is a Macedonian. 





ALtuoucu the Andaman Islands, the penal settlement 
of India, be of little account among the possessions of the 
British Crown, they have been the scene of much tragedy 
and disaster. News comes that a furious tornado swept 
the group on 2d November. The steamer Enterprise, 
in the Indian Marine Service, lying off Port Blair, was torn 
from her moorings and dashed upon a reef. Nineteen 
officers and seventy men were on board; and of these 
only six Lascar seamen reached the shore alive. They 
were rescued by an act of heroism from a quarter where 
one ought least to expect to hear of deeds of devotion and 
self-sacrifice. The female convicts had been released from 
the prison walls that threatened to fall upon them, and 
assembled upon the beach. These women formed a 
‘living chain, and walked into the surf far enough to 
seize and rescue a few of the survivors from the wreck. 
In another part of the settlement a portion of the prison 
fell in on the convicts, killing 60 and injuring 200 others. 





AT a poll of the engineers on strike in the Tyne and 
Wear districts it was decided by a majority of 591 to 
accept the masters’ terms. Of thirteen thousand papers 
issued about half were used, and this is generally taken 
to be a desire on the part of the non-voters to resume 
work. It is also unkindly said that a rumour, threatening 
the invasion of Mr. John Morley as an arbitrator, hurried 
matters. The men have been all at sea for want of a 
proper head, the Amalgamated Society of Engineers being 
presently without a secretary. It is said that some of the 
candidates have done much to embitter matters in their 
eagerness to bid for the post. The delay in the negotia- 
tions was caused by this shortsighted conduct, and by the 
desire of a portion of the men to make the employers 
‘sit up’—which was carried to such a length that Mr. 
Knight, who attempted a settlement, partly from disin- 
terested motives and partly because a strike meant disaster 
to his own union, was denounced as an employer, since 
that union of his has money invested in the Elswick Works. 
The agreement is on the basis indicated last week in The 
National Observer: the employers to discourage overtime, 
and no man to be required to work longer than sixty-four 
hours in one week, or two hundred and thirty-four hours 
in four weeks. From this some necessary emergencies 
are excluded. 


Tue trouble on the Continental Bourses has increased 
of late. At Berlin two banking failures have occurred, 
and it is by no means certain that others may not follow ; 
while at Paris the position is also very precarious, although 
by straining every nerve the liquidation was last week 
accomplished without disaster. It is evident that Paris 
has undertaken a task beyond her strength. As we 
pointed out some time ago, she has not only attempted to 
finance the two Peninsular countries, both of which are 
like the horse-leech’s daughters, but she has also taken 
up the cause of Russian bonds, which Berlin had aban- 
doned. From these entanglements she will have to cut 
herself free or look for ruin. Berlin, too, will have to 
let drop some financing in which she has recently indulged, 
As a result, we may expect to see international securities 
remain at, or sink to, a level more in accordance with their 
real value than that which has obtained in recent years. 
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LABOUR IN PARLIAMENT 


HE words of Mr. Dillon are often worth the notice 
of honest persons. He is a practical man and 
an enemy of this country: and he sees how our work- 
ing men might, if properly mishandled, contribute to 
the national undoing. He would have in Parliament 
(he is reported to have said) a Labour party ‘ of the 
size and coherency of the Parnellite party in 1881. 
Then should the professional politician command his 
own price ; and the British constitution, with (for that 
matter) most other things British, depart to Tophet. 
The leaders of the New Trades-Unionists are believed to 
hold, on this point, with the respectable Dillon. Fabian 
ideas, they perceive, for the success of which your 
thoroughgoing revolutionary is bound to pray, may 
not be realised by either Unionists or Gladstonians. 
And the time has come for showing the bourgeoisie its 
true position. 

Now herein, upon the whole, Mr. Tillett and his 
friends have reason. Their policy, it is true, would 
not be for the common good. The working-man 
himself cannot profit, in the end, by class legislation. 
Brains and character, throughout the country, would 
be pushed into siding with property—as such. And 
when the State is at war within the best wits must 
prevail. ‘The artisan at all events must suffer by 
anarchy. The mere ‘residuum’ of Labour is not large : 
—or not so large as hysterical folk, of late, have been 
wont to imagine. ‘Twenty thousand men in all, for 
example, are employed at the London docks. Still, 
considering the different ideals of New Trades’-Unionists 
and of Old; of non-Unionists opposed to them both ; 
of agricultural labourers opposed to all three ; finally, 
(amongst agricultural labourers) of northerners and of 
south-country men: you shall find it difficult to unite 
the Labour vote. And if one section more than an- 
other be to go to the wall, it will not be the unskilled 
labourers whom the proposed Parliamentary Party is 
to represent. With all this, however, Mr. Tillett has 
naught to do. He is troubled by no notions of duty 
to the State. He is concerned to forward the immediate 
interests of his class, and of himself. A demagogue 
works—not for futurity but—for his daily bread. 
Moreover, it is the merit of your Socialist—even of your 
second-hand Socialist—to be thoroughgoing. ‘ History, 
said that Alcibiades who was a German Jew—Lassalle 
—‘can forgive all errors and all convictions: but not 
want of conviction. Now your Tory, besides his in- 
herent masterfulness, which to Trades-Union Secre- 
taries is naturally disgusting, is quite evidently no 
lover of convictions; or he would be more sympa- 
thetic with (let us say) Mr. Davitt. And Liberalism, 
as even the London Socialists can see, is the merest 
infidelity. It is also essentially middle-class. And 
it has for the last thirty years stood in the path of 
reform. The condition of labour is—not a political 
but—an economic question. Liberalism has been the 
attempt, successful through several generations, to 
divert attention therefrom. It has insured reform, 
of course, in the end. It has even made revolution 
conceivable. But that is because it has been a policy 
of manufacturers, who have said in their hearts—* After 
us the Deluge.” The main point with them has been 
that the razor (to use Mr. Gladstone’s metaphor) has 
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taken near a century to sharpen. Their children’s 
throats, mayhap, shall be slit; but in the meantime 
themselves have prospered. So has not good govern- 
ment, nor the working-man. 

The English Socialists, then, or those gentlemen 
whom they furnish with ideas—the Fabians, that is, or 
their tools, ‘the leaders of the New Trades’-Unionists "— 
may very naturally enter Parliament and try to emu- 
late their co-mates at Sydney. Yet shall they be dis- 
appointed of their ambitions. Their entrance to the 
House of Commons, to begin with, must end one of 
the two parties they hope to play withal: and enor- 
mously benefit the other. ‘Themselves will be too few 
to stand alone; but the force of their ideas, which 
though mistaken are yet absolute, must inform that 
curious unreality which calls itself Gladstonism. On 
the other hand, a few attempts at open spoliation will 
frighten the shopkeepers into their senses. After all, 
your Dissenter is a property-holding person. And so 
shall—not 'Toryism but—the Tory voting power be 
doubled in strength. 

Our aspiring friends, therefore, might almost be en- 
couraged. Indirectly, they are like to prove friends of 
good government ; in the way that the Parnellites have 
been such, or (let us say) Sir William Harcourt. Yet 
in all this there are two dangers to the State: first, 
that before the Liberals vanish they may contrive, being 
desperate and in the hands of the Irish, the Socialists, 
and the sectaries generally, to shake the social pyramid 
which they have been sapping; and second, that the 
gross and short-sighted opportunism of our enforced re- 
cruits may infect us. In that way should the nominal 
power of Toryism be increased, to the ruin of ‘Toryism 
itself and of the State. This apart, the attempts of 
the Tilletts must be innocuous as natural. Our civili 
sation in these islands is too complex for a workmen’s 
party to be both distinct and powerful. Great Britain 
is not New Zealand. In a new country the naked op- 
position between Capital and Labour is possible. Here 
Mr. Gladstone’s division of the world into ‘ classes > and 
‘masses * is as crude—in point of fact as stupid—as the 
most of his generalisations. ‘The support of our sober 
artisans must be given to good government ; for they 
have everything to fear from bad—and everything (in 
particular) from the predominance of the ‘residuum, the 
real ‘masses... The efficiency of the social organism is 
their desire, and ours. And their alliance is necessary to 
us in our stand against the discontent of the south- 
country labourer, whose ignorance, for one generation 
to come, is to menace the Empire. 

The Cotton-Spinners of the northern counties, in 
their address to the Home Secretary, have acknowledged 
that their interests are safe with Conservatism. We 
work for the sanity of the Commonwealth, for social and 
economic organisation. ‘The Gladstonian programme 
is purely political: a means of buying votes for bank- 
rupt politicians at the expense of our national institu- 
tions. Mere destruction, whether of the Union, the 
Churches, the Lords, or the public-houses—however 
compensated by the setting-up of parish councils—is 
not like to benefit ‘the masses” in mind, body, or 
estate. After all, Mr. Chamberlain's ‘ National’ party 
was not badly named. We, at all events, are national 
where the Gladstonians are cosmopolitan; we are 
national, again, where they are parochial and sectarian : 
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finally, where we in a sense are parochial—desiring the 
representation of districts, as integral parts of the 
country, by men of local knowledge and influence— 
they, accepting the delegate theory to the full, en- 
courage the carpet-bagger ; who can represent no man, 
least of all the men that labour with their hands. 
The artisan must be with us more and more. ‘The 
small trader will be driven to us for protection. With 
the manhood of the nation at our back, we shall make 
every British citizen efficient, and vulgarity shall cease 
out of the land. Even the Radicalism of the future, 
when Gladstonians are not, shall be sturdy, sincere, 
English ; mistaken (certainly), yet the result of not 
inherent Celtishness but respectable obstinacy and a 
defective education. It will be worthy, perhaps, of 
being smitten and defeated without rancour. 


TWO IRELANDS 

[ there be anywhere a candid Separatist who really 

cherishes the faith that Home Rule would relieve 
Ireland from tyranny, and give fair-play to native 
virtue, his salvation might perchance be worked out 
by a friendly adviser who should ask him to compare 
two pictures supplied in recent newspaper reports. 
They may be respectively described as the Ireland of 
the Brutal Saxon and the Ireland of the Native Patriot. 
To acquire a sufficient critical knowledge of the first 
our candid Separatist need only look at the parting 
between Mr. Balfour and the Inish Constabulary. 
These men, be it observed, are all Insh, members of 
that ‘ finest peasantry’ which does deserve most of the 
praise given it—when by great good-fortune it happens 
to be under discipline administered by honest men. 
It is to be noted that these Irishmen cheered the 
particular Brutal Saxon who had been their master 
for four years; but it is still more to the point to 
notice what the Brutal Saxon first said to them. He 
had just praised them for good discipline, for courage, 
for loyalty to their superiors, for humanity to the 
poor whom they were employed to relieve. That 
this praise was well deserved only the meaner sort of 
Separatist will deny. Mr. Morley would indorse it, 
we are sure: at least he would have indorsed it before 
his nerves were flustered by that terrible scene in 
Tipperary. This, then, is what the Brutal Saxon does 
with Irishmen when he is left to his own vile devices. 
He makes it possible for them to be disciplined, loyal, 
brave, humane. 

What the Native Patriot does with his fellow- 
countrymen when fe is left to his devices is to be 
gathered from quite a sheaf of recent reports. When 
they are ‘ politicians” of the patriot stamp he makes 
them—what the various persons engaged in the famous 
Boulogne Conference have just told the world they 
were—fussy, pompous, shifty, intent on playing their 
little private games, distrusting one another profoundly, 
only joining in proposing to the great English states- 
man who patronised them an adaptation of the con- 
fidence trick to government. As the politicians have 
been made, so have their followers. Native Patriot- 
ism can alone be responsible for that laurel wreath 
offered to Mr. Healy—which was not even accom- 
panied by a recommendation that he should wear it 
under his clothes: where it might at least be useful 
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when next he is treated with the violence which Pro- 
fessor Dicey deplores. But the whole Cork election 
has been illustrative of Native Patriotism. Over alt 
presides the priest. He marches about, cudgel in hand, 
protecting O'Brien, shielding Dillon, guarding and 
applauding Healy while he ‘ stinks in speech. On the 
other side are the Irish patriots who revolt against cleri- 
cal dictation. With them, too, assault does duty for 
argument, and blackguardism of tongue for eloquence. 
But for those other Irishmen, who are the slaves of the 
Brutal Saxon, the whole matter would have ended ina 
stand-up fight, in which the watchwords were mere per- 
sonal abuse. ‘These are the two Irelands to which we 
should call the attention of our candid Separatist, and 
it would interest us, supposing we were first convinced 
of his candour, to hear his opinion as to which of the 
two looks best. 

When the spectacle had produced its due impression, 
one might proceed to ask him what he thinks, looking 
at it from the English Separatist point of view, of this 
clerical victory in Cork. For it touches him nearly that 
the priesthood should be the masters in Ireland again, 
Mr. Gladstone may assert that he had no more to 
do with the Boulogne conference than Mr. Goschen. 
These truths are of the nature of Dick Talbot's, of 
whom the candid Separatist may read in his Macaulay. 
They come, both sides of them, to Mr. Gladstone from 
Committee Room 15 and from Boulogne. It was to 
please him that one set threw over Mr. Parnell, whom, 
adultery and all the rest excused, it was pledged to 
defend against canting English hypocrites. With him 
it hopes to win, with it he hopes to get back into office. 
Now then: how does it affect him that the enemies 
of Mr. Parnell should have become the humble ser- 
vants of the priests? This is what has happened. 
Once more the Irish wheel has gone round, and again 
the priest is found at the top. His eclipse has been 
longer than ever before. He has had to fight harder 
than ever for his place. It is clear that there has 
been a hard clerical dead-lift, and that the priest has 
had, if the expression may pass, to stretch himself. 
Plainly, the Irish towns contain a party of unexpected 
strength and virulence which has been affected by that 
anti-clerical rancour more or less visible in all Roman 
Catholic countries. Still, the priest has won, and the 
General Election, unless some miracle happen and that 
speedily, will see the end of the Parnellites as a Par- 
liamentary party. They will continue to work in Ire- 
land, and will have their local influence; but for the 
present the prospect before the English Separatist is. 
that he will have to deal in the next Parliament with a 
united Irish clerical party. As himself is banded with 
the Low Churchman, the Free Kirker, all the luminaries 
of Dissent, to whom Rome is the Scarlet Woman, and 
with the Secularists, to whom Christianity is an effete 
superstition and the clergy is the enemy, he will find 
the alliance disagreeable. The prospect ot place will 
reconcile the outs to much, and the chance of damaging 
the Established Churches may reconcile Free Kirkers 
and Dissenters even to the Scarlet Woman for a time: 
but the sons of the priesthood are hard taskmasters. 
By the nature of things they must look at all politics 
from the Popish point of view. In education, for in- 
stance, they must, and will, have their way. It will be 
hard for any Cabinet which lives by their goodwill to 
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be on friendly terms with Italy. In many ways it will 
be found that they have their price, and will exact it. 
This prospect and these facts we commend again to 
the Separatist, whether candid or only cunning. They 
must make him wonder now and then if, after all, the 
upsetting of Mr. Parnell was really a gain as a matter 
of business, however morally beautiful in the eyes of 
Little Bethel. And if he do not wonder now, he will 
have occasion for other feelings when, if ever, he finds 
himself in office and dependent for a majority on an 
Irish clerical party. 





THE ART OF ACTING 
N R. IRVING'S vindication of the Art of Acting, 
d 


pronounced in Edinburgh, was in essentials 
sound criticism. We cannot follow him when he be- 
lauds the Theatre as a common centre of University 
Extension, where wholesome morals may be inculcated 
along with accurate knowledge of archeology. We 
cannot believe with him that the actor need concern 
himself with the elevation of his audience. Beyond his 
art he has, and can have, no vague nor ill-defined duty. 
Why should the player arrogate the function of the 
preacher, when all self-respecting poets, dramatists, and 
novelists long since surrendered the pretension of pulpit 
oratory to the dealer in false news and personal para- 
graphs? The artist has no concern outside his art ; and 
though the Lyceum will doubtless be the fuller when it 
is bruited in Peckham that Mr. Irving teaches ‘ bravery, 
forbearance, and self-sacrifice? it had done Mr, Irving's 
intelligence more credit if he had frankly avowed his 
allegiance to his art, and his art alone. A good wine 
needs no bush. Once the theatre demanded an apolo- 
gist, and the humble frequenter of the pit crawled by 
back lanes to his seat, that he might elude the eye 
of the censorious. But that day is long past. If we 
condemn the stage now, it is from no blear-eyed_ puri- 
tanism, but rather from the conviction that a pretence 
of morality often obscures the drama; that actors are 
conscientious in all things, save their art. 

But when Mr. Irving lets drop the preacher and de- 
mands for the actor the title of artist, who is so churlish 
as to say him Navy? Acting, though not the art, as the 
Sunday papers would have us believe, still holds a 
humble place in the hierarchy. The business of the 
Histrionic Muse is interpretation not creation; and so 
long as she is content to mirror the thoughts and emo- 
tions of the dramatist, she is entitled to the respect of all. 
Of late years the actor has taken a great deal too much 
upon himself. He has aspired to give new readings, even 
though his text be Shakespeare ; he has presumed to 
interpret a profoundly poetical play, such as Hamlet, by 
the same cheap method of realism as he would bring to 
the representation of a cheap farce ; he has not scrupled, 
when he is also a manager, to conceal the purpose of 
the drama beneath an unwieldy mass of solid stage 
properties. Herein Mr. Irving himself is the prime 
offender. At the Lyceum scenery has been permitted 
to murder Shakespeare ; dignity and proportion have 
been sacrificed to a monstrous passion for archeology. 
But though, as we believe, Mr. Irving has been _ piti- 
fully misguided, yet his intention has been sincere and 
above reproach. We may take it for granted that in 
making the greatest tragedies of modern times ridicu- 
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lous with brick-walls and purling rivulets, he believed 
that he was consulting the best interests of his art. 
However, in his speech at Edinburgh he touched but 
lightly upon his darling vice, and the practical ad- 
vice he presented to the young actor was eminently 
sensible and well-expressed. | Eloquently did he plead 
for the convention of the theatre. The stage, he said, 
is not real life; to produce the illusion of life you 
must be resolutely artificial, He that would seem 
natural behind the footlights must assume unnatural- 
ness of gait, gesture, and intonation. If only our actors 
and actresses would repeat Mr. Irving’s advice a dozen 
times a day and humbly attempt to put it into prac- 
tice, then the position of the art of acting were no 
longer precarious. For it is just this portentous bug- 
bear of naturalness that has ruined the English stage. 
The briefless barrister, the disappointed undergraduate, 
treads the boards confident that, ‘because he is a gentle- 
therefore he will 





man ’—which is not always true 
look like one. He forgets that the air wherewith he 
paced his courts or swaggered in his mother’s drawing- 
room, is a triumph of inelegance: that, though he has 
cut a record at a hundred yards, he has never learnt 
to walk ; that though he has been a firebrand at the 
Union, he has never learnt to speak. ‘To such an one 
Mr. Irving’s counsel should be priceless. Success may 
only be won on the stage by those who realise its per- 
spective. And it is not a little odd that Mr. Irving, 
who has done his utmost to destroy the perspective of 
the stage by a very wantonness of realism, should be 
eloquent in praise of that same convention which is 
realism’s bitterest foe. 

No less happily inspired was Mr. Irving’s pronounce- 
ment that beauty is the ultimate aim of acting, as of 
all the arts. Perhaps, had he read his Aristotle more 
diligently, he would not have so vigorously condemned 
the reproduction of the mean and squalid. There is 
nought so mean and squalid but dignity and rightness 
of presentation can make it beautiful. And he was 
speaking with a lamentable looseness, when he de- 
plored the tendencies of an age of peace and asserted 
that ‘a morose and hopeless dissatisfaction is not a 
part of a true national life. This is neither criticism 
nor philosophy : it is the cheapest copy-book heading, 
and has as much commerce with potatoes as with 
acting and the drama. However, let us not forget 
that Mr. Irving is a champion of the beautiful ; that 
he recognises the convention and atmosphere of the 
stage ; that he would demand of all young actors stern 
suppression of self and a serious study of their art. 
With this gospel his partial acceptance of Diderot’s 
doctrine is incompatible; but to demand consistency 
were too exacting. ‘To Mr. Irving's intelligence and 
plain speech we owe a certain debt of gratitude. And 
we can only regret that criticism is not the same as 
creation, and that oftentimes it is found less easy to 
practise than to preach. 


A PROFESSOR ASTRAY 
—lypereereie Mr. Coningsby Disraeli to be right— 
ih 


except as regards Mr. Schwann, who has denied 
it—in the facts he has recently laid before the readers 
of The Times concerning certain Gladstonian members 
of Parliament and Tipperary, we have to thank that 
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gentleman for a useful and entertaining exhibition of 
Gladstonism. He displays in an effective manner the 
utter recklessness with which your Gladstonian will 
commit himself to the support of the worst possible 
‘cause when he fancies that he may thereby enhance his 
popularity for the moment, and the extraordinary and 
undignified position in which he has to remain when 
He further 
exhibits the injury done by these selfish and unscrupu- 


that cause has definitely come to grief. 


lous manceuvres to such persons as may be encouraged 
to pursue a wrong and foolish course in consequence. 
The silence of everybody concerned, except Mr. 
Schwann, goes far to show that Mr. Disraeli’s state- 
ment of the facts is correct ; and Mr. Morley and his 
friends must wish—how they must wish !—that they 
Howbeit 
their present ignominious position is the natural result 


had never heard of Tipperary, old or new. 


of the treason which they committed in 1886, and in 
which they have since persisted—and must persist as 
long as it pleases their master: whom it will please until 
he thinks he sees a fair prospect of getting more votes 
than he would lose by repentance. It is a deplorable 
thing to have encouraged, in your own political inter- 
est, an unprincipled conspiracy to defraud and injure, 
and to have to refuse the demands for pecuniary assist- 
ance which are proffered by the poor people to whom 
your encouragement was addressed, when the con- 
spiracy which you encouraged them to join has re- 
coiled on their own heads. It is, however, not at all 
more deplorable, and in itself less disgraceful, than to 
have taken up at a few hours’ notice a cause which you 
knew to be abominable, and which you had spent the 
best part of your previous political career in denounc- 
ing. Every Liberal converted with Mr. Gladstone to 
Home Rule sounded, once for all, at the time of his 
conversion, the abyss of political turpitude. He may 
devise fresh (and artistically interesting) methods of 
wallowing in that abyss; but he cannot, by any specific 
piece of meanness or dishonesty, get any lower down, 
because there is no lower depth to reach. 

One result of Mr. Disraeli’s exposure which all true 
men must regret is the amazing criticism it has 
evoked from Professor Dicey. 
Liberal Unionist ought to have written, because the 


In a letter which no 


tone of his references to the ‘Tory party is far from 
agreeable, and is quite out of keeping with the spirit 
of the famous alliance, he denounces Mr. Disraeli 
for ‘overstepping the bounds which divide public 
from private life.” (He calls this a ‘new method of 
attack.” 
Trevelyan’s opinion of its novelty, if that eminent per- 


We should have liked to hear Sir George 


son still had a mind capable of forming an opinion or a 
tongue capable of making a trustworthy statement of 
what it was.) 
raeli accuses Mr. Morley and the rest of * niggardli- 


This is so, he says, because Mr. Dis- 


ness,’ whereas they may have had any number of excel- 
lent reasons for not responding to the appeal made to 
their pockets. But there is 
nothing to prevent a man to whom it is not convenient 
to subscribe to a cause of which he approves from 


Of course they may. 


writing to say so, or even from observing that though 
he cannot subscribe at present he hopes somebody else 
will. Even a word of encouragement from so conspi- 
cuous a person as Mr. Morley may have a pecuniary 
value. Mr. Disraeli’s point was not in the least that Mr. 
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Morley was stingy, but that he was ungrateful. He 
used the poor Parnellites of Tipperary when he thought 
he could profit (politically) by their conspiracy, and 
when he saw that there was nothing to be made out of 
them he not merely did not send them money—which 
no one can say he was bound to do—but took no 
notice of them whatever. The inference is that 
when he marched about Tipperary with a com- 
pany of past and present convicts and fugitives 
from justice of various degrees, stimulating by his 
presence a conspiracy against the payment of rent, 
he did so—not because he thought the lodgers in New 
Tipperary had been ill-treated but—because he hoped 
that the affair would be a useful advertisement for 
Mr. John Morley. For Professor Dicey to talk about 
‘indecent,’ ‘ monstrous, ‘great injury to the party,’ 
and ‘political ruffianism’ in connection with Mr. Dis- 
raeli’s letters is to write himself down a mild-mannered 
gentleman who has temporarily dispensed with his usual 
acuteness and good sense. 

Still more astonishing, if possible, is Professor Dicey’s 
‘stern denunciation ’°—the word is his own—‘ of Mr. 
M‘Dermott’s offence” in whipping Mr. T. Healy. Of 
this, however, there seems to be an explanation, and 
perhaps by the time these lines are in print Professor 
Dicey will have offered it to the public. It is that he, 
Professor Dicey, thought Mr. M‘Dermott whipped Mr. 
Healy solely on the ground of political difference of 
opinion, and because Mr. Healy was given to the use 
of violent language about Messrs. Parnell, Redmond, 
and so on. He could not have written about a * brutal 
attack “if he had known that Mr. Healy had publicly 
applied the term ‘ prostitute” to a relative of Mr. 
M‘Dermott’s whose reputation is as good as that of 
any woman who has been divorced for infidelity can be. 
Professor Dicey knows very well that a prostitute and 
a woman taken in adultery are totally different things, 
and he also knows that the offence committed by Mr. 
Healy is one for which the law provides no remedy 
whatever. There is much difference of opinion as to 
whether Mr. M*Dermott was well advised in whipping 
Mr. Healy so as not to hurt him, because the mere dis- 
grace of a public beating does not make much difference 
to a person of that sort: but it is beyond all question 
that in committing an assault Mr. M‘Dermott acted 
with propriety. We cannot but repeat that Professor 
Dicey will acknowledge as much when he is informed of 
the facts. 
graph on this branch of the subject is that professors 


Meanwhile the moral of his absurd para- 


would do well to read the papers before they write to 


them. 


BLEAT ABOUT STALLIONS 
\ THEN Mr. Blundell Maple, M.P., at the last 


Doncaster meeting fulfilled the conditions of 
patriotism by purchasing Common at a very long 
price, he must have known he was either making a 
dangerous speculation at the ‘top of the market,’ or 
putting a ridiculous sentiment into action. And when 
he refused £20,000 for his purchase, he showed at least 
undue deference to the most idiotic of the many sen- 
timentalisms which possess racing men. No horse is 
worth £20,000 ; although there is the excellent autho- 
rity of Mr. John Corlett for the statement that 
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£20,000 is nowadays the standard price of a first- 
class performer. True, Common has won the three 
classic races of this year; but it is yet to show that 
that makes him the equal of (say) St. Gatien, Bendigo, 
or Surefoot. Moreover, he is by Isonomy, and be- 
sides himself—with, it may be, Valauris—Satiety is the 
only horse of that breed whose doings raise him above 
the ‘ruck... Mr. Maple has his reward : he is the hero 
of the penny sporting press, and the “Alls receive his 
name with cheers. A similar outcry to that which 
forced him upon foolishness was raised when Ormonde 
was sold to an Argentine gentleman. Yet Mr. Chaplin 
has stated that the Duke of Westminster sold the horse 
simply because he is a roarer, and the Duke does not 
breed roarers. Moreover, he knows when to sell and 
when to keep. Doncaster, for instance, did not go to 
Austria till the heyday had faded out of his blood: 
and the sale of that notorious rogue the Duke of Rich- 
mond was justified when the brute that was once held a 
worthy match for St. Simon refused to win selling- and 
hurdle-races. However, despite the roaring, Mr. Hume 
Webster has organised a syndicate to buy Ormonde 
for stud purposes in England at the preposterous figure 
of £35,000, which will run to £40,000 when the in- 
surances and travelling expenses are paid. A year 
ago the horse, had he been permitted to emulate the 
Messrs. Baring, and attempt the fulfilment of his Argen- 
tine engagements, might have been had for £27,000. 

Mr. Chaplin (the Minister of Agriculture, it must be 
remembered, as well as master of the Blankney stud), 
refuses to have art or part in the business, because of this 
roaring. Already the children of Ormonde, howbeit as 
yet they are in their first season, have shown symptoms 
of the same disease. And Mr. Chaplin attributes the 
great increase of a complaint ‘ far too prevalent among 
our breed of horses” to the reckless way in which roar- 
ing stallions are used for stud purposes. We may not 
agree altogether with his theory that the evil is heredi- 
tary: for the evidence shows that it is rather sporadic 
in certain ‘strains... But the reason is sufficient. A 
horse that roars is unsound: and it in nowise matters 
that the disease comes of a cold in the larynx, because 
many a horse of the breeds that never ‘ make a noise” 
weathers the same unscathed. Nor is it to the point 
that the seed of Pocahontas and Agnes (an ancestor of 
Ormonde’s) and Cantiniére and Blair Athol roared ; as 
did Musket, ‘ the stoutest horse of his day, and (unless 
we are misinformed) the sire of Carbine, whose achieve- 
ment in the Sydney Cup of °88 was one of the grandest 
feats of weight-carrying the world has seen; the sire, too, 
we believe, of Nordenfeldt, for whom £20,000 has just 
been refused in Australia. The stock of these had been 
all the better for complete soundness. Even Ormonde’s 
great victory at York is taken by many to show that 
he had lost something of his three-year-old brilliancy. 
The exceeding excellence of Orme provides no solid 
argument either. Few indeed suspected Ormonde the 
two-year-old of roaring : and it is an open question how 
much of his prowess Orme may owe to his dam, An- 
gelica. For the dam has more to make with a horse's 
future than it is at present the fashion to admit. 

This universal method of mating mares to roarers is 
as much the fault of the owner as of the breeder. “Tis 


sport of kings : 


pitifully true that what was once the ‘ 


is a gamble, comparable only to the Stock Exchange. 
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In all conscience, considering the ‘ tightness’ of the 
betting market and the heavy stakes, the miracle is that 
there is any profit at all. The only way to profit is by 
running a good horse till he become a ‘ crock.” Then, 
your owner nowadays must have a ‘ fashionable” sire 
—for whose services he is willing to pay. It is scarce 
credible that twenty owners are found ready to take on 
Ormonde at three hundred guineas, for it is yet un- 
proved that a really excellent racehorse gets better 
offspring than a stout-built performer of the second 
rank, ‘The present system of training for short, sharp 
spins is little other than over-training. ‘The excessive 
use made of most horses in their youth must injure 
their breeding quality. ‘They may get, as Mr. Chaplin 
says of Ormonde, winners of short races, and the 
speculation may be commercially sound. None the less, 
you find Surefoot and Florence born of the un- 
fashionable Wisdom; St. Gatien comes out of the 
loins of an unknown stallion; Bendigo is by the 
despised Ben Battle, and Minting cannot boast the 
mest aristocratic ancestry. Rather is skill or accident 
in the ‘ cross” the origin of excellence than the speed 
and reputation of the sire. Hermit, the greatest of all 
sires, won a Derby—not as St. Blaise, who has just 


fetched £20,000 in America by the very insolence of 


jockeyship. His price was sixty-six to one, and he ran 
in a snowstorm through mud, and only his sturdy build 
served where lighter and steadier horses failed. Yet 
Hermit came gradually into reputation as a stallion. 
And the millionaire racing-man will soon find that, in 
stocking his stable with costly horses sprung from 
favourites of the crowd, he is deteriorating the breed, 
and showing that, as in art so in sport, sentimentalism 
ends in waste of money. 


AS IN °89 


HE keynote of the week’s speeches, English and 
Continental, has been * Peace, peace’; but vet 

you note a significant avoidance of one disquieting 
topic, the internal condition of Russia. Influences, 
paramount and temporary, point to such widespread 
rottenness therein that certain questions are inevitable. 
Can she escape dissolution ? and how far must her neigh- 
bours suffer in and by her fall? At her extremities is 
the chronic disaffection of Pole and Finn ; the bod) 
politic is seamed and honeycombed with the discontent 
of German and Jew, exasperated all by the latter-day 
Cromwellism of Pobiedonostoff. Of the pure Slavs the 
upper classes are wrung and tortured by their wan! 
of opportunity for the satisfaction of the military in 
stinct ; the middle by the vague aspirations produced Ly 
a superficial education (the phenomenon is called Fabian 
ism in England, Nihilism in Russia); the peasantry by 
ignorance and indolence, aggravated in parts by a severe 
famine. ‘The famine it is that dominates for the 
moment the field of view, restricted though it be to the 
central and eastern provinces. Not only is it calculated 


to produce a broad upheaval against authority, but of 


a certainty the drain upon the national exchequer will 
be serious, if not vital. M. Vishnegradski must dis- 
burse some twenty millions sterling, or the Hunger- 
Devil must go unfought. Can he do so? Nay, more ; 
can he provide for the necessities of the common-folk 
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should the harvest of 1892 fail also? To the second 
query the conjectural reply is, ex necessitate, negative : 
that is to say, should rye and wheat fail next summer, 
the nineteenth century will probably close, as did its 
predecessor, in red-handed revolution and anarchy. 

Just now no observation of the clouds nor regard- 
ing of the winds can forecast the yield of ten months 
hence, and meanwhile the control of the situation 
should not be beyond the capacities of the Russian 
Neckers and Calonnes. It is fortunately the case that, 
until the crisis, the revenue has been more elastic than 
at any period since the Crimea. The French loan 
is to hand ; and, despite the grave depreciation of the 
rouble on “Change, M. Vishnegradski is assumed—for 
financial information is sadly to seek—to be in posses- 
sion of the wherewithal. Rather does the danger lie in 
the disbursement of donations, Imperial and chari- 
table ; in their waste and detrition as they pass from 
hand to hand; in the flabbiness and lethargy with 
which the local authority responds to the feverish 
activity of headquarters. ‘The middle-aged among us 
can recall how admirers of the Slav applauded the crea- 
tion of the Zemstvos: as his matriculation, so to speak, 
in the duties and responsibilities of parliamentary life. 
Yet, now you put them to the test, these district as- 
semblies are found to be the rustiest of broken-down 
machines ; while the landowner, after a brief spell at 
drainage and road-making, is seen to have relapsed into 
the incurable apathy described of old by Gogol in that 
grim itinerary (which some term a novel), Buried Souls. 
The outcome of it is that the moujik is allowed to 
squander the relief funds in vodky, and next to resort 
to a sporadic brigandage which may readily develop 
into a Jacquerie. Still, there is a wide difference be- 
tween a peasants’ war, however wide in area, and a 
combination, under intelligent leadership, of town and 
country against the powers that be. Now, as abysmal 
a gulf still separates the barbarous and _ priest-ridden 
bumpkin from the student bedevilled by Western civi- 
lisation,the gentleman turned conspirator from sheer lack 
of a career, as when ‘Turgucnieff wrote Fathers and Sons. 
Accordingly the peril of a general overthrow of society 
seems somewhat remote, and a volley or two from the 
nearest barracks should easily stop the onslaught of a 
horde of belly-pinched mowyiks with no more formidable 
weapons than stave and scythe. But to that pass 
Russia has yet to come; and even further out of cal- 
culation as a practical factor in politics is an organised 
rebellion among the alien element. For the policy of 
‘Hell or Connaught’ (which rendered into modern 
terms reads ‘ Orthodoxy or Siberia’) has done its work, 
and never was the proverb truer than to-day that ‘ God 
is too high and Poland too far.” 

There will then, we think, be no repetition within 
the next few months of the cataclysm of °89. Still, 
the Calmuk is out of his humour, and Autocracy may 
therefore, according to its wont, essay te find distraction 
from present discontents at home in enterprise abroad. 
But, in the first place, the Russian peasant is stolidly 
pacific and wholly indifferent to the ‘ Europe’ which he 
cannot comprehend ; in the second, the Tsar is genuinely 
humane, save on the side of religious bigotry, and 
withal is possessed by a dreadful sense of the horrors 
of war. ‘The real danger would come should the 
bellicose aristocracy give the signal, and Alexander 11, 
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averse from being lighted by his father’s torch ‘ down 
the way of Tsars, should perforce obey.—(Be it 
said in parenthesis that Nihilism is not the only out- 
burst by which the Divine Figure is menaced. ‘There 
he goes, said a foreign envoy at the coronation of the 
First of the name, ‘ preceded by the murderers of his 
grandfather, surrounded by his father’s, and followed by 
hisown!” And it is an open secret also that the Second 
perished by the connivance of the lowest reactionaries, 
who had foreknowledge, yet would not stay the deed.) 
—Yet Russia’s notorious unpreparedness for war, com- 
bined with the exceptional strength of her neighbours, 
must give pause even to the hot-headed nobles of St. 
Petersburg. They will study the financial prosperity of 
Austria, as demonstrated by the Budget now laid before 
the Delegations ; they will con the respectable figures of 
her peace establishment ; they will survey her admirable 
preparations for mobilisation; and it will be brought home 
to them that, leaving Germany and Italy wholly out of 
count, not even ‘ the Sick Woman at Vienna —the gibe 
is Mme. de Novikoff's—can be attacked with impunity. 
A descent upon the Balkan Peninsula is, of course, 
tempting enough; yet the ‘Turk is an antagonist by no 
means to be despised : especially with the dual monarchy 
watching your advance upon your flank, and the British 
fleet in waiting at your goal. On the other hand, the 
Triple Alliance is scarce likely to find an opportunity 
in the temporary weakness of the enemy ; so clear is the 
lesson of the Moscow campaign and the Crimea that 
Russia on the defensive means Russia impregnable. 
Que quum ita sint. Lord Salisbury spoke not only 
diplomatically but truly as well when, at Guildhall, he 
described the European prospect as * without a shadow 
of a cloud upon the horizon’; though Russia is a 
standing menace, whether elated or depressed, and the 
Slav of equal mind is a thing unknown in Nature. Next 
year our Premier may have a different story to tell ; 
but then, practical statesmanship is not quite the same 
thing as prophecy, nor, for that matter, is practical 
journalism either. 


AT GUILDHALL 
JF Lord Salisbury and his colleagues revealed no- 
thing new at the Lord Mayor’s banquet on 
Monday night, it was for the excellent reason that 
they had nothing new to reveal. After-dinner ora- 
tory is seldom too short; and the growing tendency 
of Ministerial guests—to curtail their remarks to the 


minimum that courtesy demands—can scarce be too 





much praised. ‘The Prime Minister was not to review 
with patient minuteness the whole political situation, 
nor to justify the ways of the Government to the 
people of the United Kingdom, nor yet to announce 
a policy for the future. All that he is doubtless re- 
serving for next week and for Birmingham. But a 
sympathetic allusion to Mr. Raikes, a generous and 
affecting tribute to Mr. Smith, and an unreserved 
eulogy of a distinguished relative’s Irish administration 
(more nepotism !) formed a fitting prelude to a pithy 
discourse, which announced that the Government, of 
which Lord Salisbury is chief, is not ashamed of its 
performances, and is determined to shirk none of its 
responsibilities and duties. 

Lord Salisbury’s assurance that there is not a speck 
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on the horizon of foreign politics would inspire more 
confidence were it not that a Nemesis is too apt to 
wait upon such sweeping assertions. In twenty-four 
hours a little cloud may arise, no man knows how or 
whence, which shall involve all Europe in storm and 
tempest. Yet there is much insight in the observation 
that the field of warfare among nations has been 
changed. The battle is waged nowadays with the 
weapons of a commercial tariff; and Great Britain finds 
herself in the curious position of being the one single, 
solitary State which pursues a Free Trade policy. 
Even New South Wales has joined the recalcitrant 
and obstinate world that will not hearken to the words 
of Athanasius Buil. Lord Salisbury is much too sen- 
sible to infer that we are wrong because the opinion of 
the civilised world happens to conflict with ours. In 
this, as in all other matters, one man’s meat is another 
man’s poison. We are Free Traders because Free Trade 
happens to be the system most consonant with our in- 
terests. What may be absolutely the best policy for 
an abstract world in general, let us leave it to the 
‘transient and embarrassed phantom * of Mr. Alderman 
Cobden (of Manchester) to determine. Our concern is 
with facts alone; and such speculations are not for 
practical statesmen. 

There was not a suspicion of wavering or uncertainty 
in the Prime Minister's utterance upon Egyptian mat- 
ters. The excellent gift of sarcasm which Nature has 
bestowed on him, and in the exercise of which he is 
not wont to be sparing, could scarce have been turned 
to better purpose than the castigation of Mr. Glad- 
stone’s scandalous reference at Newcastle to our occu- 
pation of Egypt. But for once Lord Salisbury was 
merciful and held his hand. A hint that the Continental 
press scarce realised the conditions of party warfare in 
England, and failed to appreciate the position of those 
whose freedom was greater while their responsibility 
was less, sufficed to indicate that this moderation was 
not the result of indifference or weakness; and we 
confess we shall be sorry if within a day or two the 
ex-Premier has not been visited with the punishment 
he so richly deserves. The feeble and_ half-hearted 
disclaimer of his lieutenant will not impose upon the 
country. ‘The jackals have got their cue, and are 
yelping for our departure from Egypt upon the first 
‘decent opportunity.” What is this but the very lan- 
guage of scuttle? Lord Salisbury did well to remind 
his hearers what our true position in Egypt is. We 
have poured forth much blood and treasure in deliver- 
ing the Egyptians from certain plagues and dangers ; 
and we do not mean that our blood and treasure shall 
have been spent in vain. If we have had to do the 
work single-handed, that is not our fault. That the 
work fell to us at all is of Mr. Gladstone's doing 
more than anybody else's. It is too late to withdraw 
from the plough to which he put our hand. ‘ We have 
no intention of retiring from the task which we have 
undertaken’: such were the Premier's emphatic and 
applauded words. For the rest, his silence was no less 
happy and well-conceived than his speech. He uttered 
not a syllable upon the Irish Local Government Bill 
which looms—‘ a great black shadow, like the Devil in 
The Golden Legend—over the prospect of the coming 
Session. Concerning which, it is notable that even The 
Standard has begun to shake its head in doubt. 








MODERN MEN 


TOLSTOI 


YOUNT TOLSTOI has recorded in his Mémoires, in: 


some respects the subtlest and most characteristic 
of his works, that when he stood upon the threshold of 
youth he had cast off all the sins of his boyhood save the 
worst—the habit of philosophising. This vice, indeed, 
proved ineradicable. As it spoiled the art, so it has marred 
the life of its victim. Its domination has transformed 
a man of affairs into a gruesome fanatic, and bade the 
novelist surrender his reputable pursuit in favour of a 
shifty pietism. The author of Peace and War has arrived 
at his final goal by a natural and easy route. Life had 
yielded most of its secrets to his eager curiosity when he 
embraced fanaticism with the ardour of a neophyte. To 
such a nature as his new experiences are the very breath 
of existence ; and a moral fervour, purposeless and un- 
stable, is the least disastrous form of mental debauchery. 
Though there be not one of Count Tolstoi’s novels which is 
pure of philosophising, for many years the artist held the 
upper hand. Not even Levine's eternal doubt and repent- 
ance availed to destroy the effect of Anna Karenina. ‘The 
triumph of prurient morality is now complete, but Zhe 
Kreutzer Sonata and all the deplorable experiments of its 
author's exhausted genius cannot efface his written master- 
pieces. And these alone we would consider. 

Realism, severe, consistent, and without afterthought, 
is for the artist impossible of attainment. Mr. Howells 
and the halfpenny paragraphist achieve a result which in 
tedium and vulgarity approaches the confines of actual 
life. But these gentry have placed themselves beyond 
the reach of criticism, and may no longer be mentioned, 
save as drunken helots, in august company. The personal 
bias of the man of genius is commonly far too violent to 
be suppressed ; and realism, the offspring of profound im- 
partiality, belongs only to the animal or the divinity. 
Balzac, the prophet of the new school, was the highest 
expression of the Romantic Movement ; Zola, as was long 
ago insisted upon in these columns, is a rhapsodist with a 
formula. Of all men that are or have been, Tolstoi has 
the best claim to the title of realist ; but, inasmuch as his 
own personality is irrepressible, it is only in flashes that 
he presents a divinely balanced picture of life. It is 
not in virtue of licentious detail that his work may be 
styled realistic. He aims rather at truth of tone than at 
truth of fact. His atmosphere is as cold and grey as the 
air of life. Novelists there have been—such as Dickens 
an1 Dostoievsky—who created an atmosphere of their 
own: placing their characters therein with so just a sense 
of relation that probability—-from the author's stand- 
point—is never violated. Tolstoi, on the other hand, in- 
vents no artificial mi/ieu. His characters, with certain 
exceptions, obey the laws which govern the world of 
society. They are neither giants nor pygmies; they 
breathe the air of neither heaven nor hell. Their ad- 
ventures are as strange and yet as placid as the inci- 
dents of common life. The best of his stories march 
from beginning to end with the even imperturbability 
of experience. Alarums and excursions never disturb the 
quietude. No herald announces the approach of battle, 
adultery, or violent death. The key is always low, the 
tone scrupulously exact and harmonious. ‘Trials and dis- 
asters are accentuated in our own progress through time 
by silent tears or sullen reproach; we do not fight our 
battles or conquer our grief beneath the lime-light: and 
Tolstoi, by scorning the aid of cheap artifice, by declin- 
ing to arrest the reader's attention as it were with 
rattle or bull’s-eye, has succeeded in producing by the 
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legitimate practice of his art an effect which is not so 
much the impression of life as life itself. So, too, he 
sedulously avoids the conventional method of construe- 
tion. His novels are without plot in the strict sense of the 
word. Incident succeeds incident—not in the iron-hooped 
sequence peculiar to fiction but—with the aimlessness of 
Gi Blas or human experience. He is no more inclined 
than Providence to work up to a climax or dénouement. A 
tragedy interrupts the solemnity of his page, as it colours 
the monotone of life, at haphazard. From either of his 
two great works—Peace and War and Anna Karenina—a 
half might be excised without disturbing unity or com- 
pleteness. That is to say, he has thrust life into his books 
as he found it, not caring to lop and twist it into the form 
and fashion of the well-made, clean-built romance. To 





change the metaphor, his novels are—not pictures with a 
central point of interest which the accessories enhance but 
—long, unwieldy panoramas, tardily unrolled and with an 
uneven movement. But though the method outrage a 
thousand conventions, yet it makes for reality. To see 
life in a succession of planes, you must view it from another 
planet, and to mankind that privilege is denied. 

The perfect realist, we have said, should be perfectly 
impartial. And Tolstoi’s impartiality, save in one direc- 
tion, is incontestable. Despite his passion for morality, he 
handles his villains with the same tenderness and interest 
which he lavishes upon his heroes. As no man is wholly 
good or bad, so there is not a scoundrel in Tolstoi’s gallery 
of crime that is not softened by a touch of geniality or 
kindliness. Even Dologhow in Peace and War has his 
redeeming qualities ; you cannot withhold your sympathy 
from Karenin unto the end. Nor is it the author's wont 
to reveal by an aside or superfluous confidence his own 
opinion of his creations. The result is that his characters 
are seldom inhuman in their vice or virtue, and here again 
But though Count 


Tolstoi can conceal his sympathy, he cannot suppress him- 


they are in intimate touch with life. 


self. He has an uncontrollable mania for autobiography. 
Not only in work so professedly autobiographical as his 
Mémoires does he ruthlessly dissect his own weaknesses. 
There is scarce one of his less personal novels in which 
himself plays no part; and the temptation to creep into 
the skin of casual characters is often irresistible. Peace 
and War, for instance, in one of its aspects is a Russian 
epic; in another it is a record of Tolstoi’s experience. 
It is packed with episodes which have no bearing upon 
the work— whose only justification is that they are related 
with a vividness and reality impossible to all save a 
spectator. Why are we suddenly introduced to a supper- 
party— in Peace and War—whereat a hare-brained young 
officer finishes a bottle of rum, poised upon the window- 
sill? Because Tolsto1 once assisted at just such an orgy. 
Why is the story of the campaign broken in upon by the 
record of a vulgar theft? Because Tolstoi once clumsily 
exposed a brother officer and declined to apologise for the 
dishonour inflicted upon his regiment. Not only may we 
assume Levine—in Anna Karenina—to be an accurate pre- 
sentment of himself; we cannot but recognise his own 
gaucherie, his own bashful pride, his own love of mysticism, 
in the noble-hearted Peter of Peace and War. And this 
inability to exclude himself destroys at times the propor- 
tion of his work, and displays, what he is so anxious to 
conceal, a too warm sympathy with his characters. 

His knowledge of mankind is as remarkable as his grasp 
of character. The countless men and women who throng 
the stage of Peace and War are differentiated with astound- 
ing subtlety and tact. Count Tolstoi does not permit one 
of them to act in discord with his character. His is not the 
analytic method. You know his men and women as he 
knows them: not by report but by their actions. They 
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move and speak like creatures of flesh and blood in whom 
good and evil are inextricably blent. His own experi- 
ence has been peculiarly wide ; he has lived his life—not 
divined it. The sketches of gamblers and roués which re- 
lieve the severity of his pages are drawn with marvellous 
insight and appreciation, because he understands their tem- 
perament from the inside. An aristocrat by disposition 
and by training, he knows best the ruling class and their 
servants. His gallery is filled with finished gentlemen. 
Where else will you match Oblonsky and Prince Andry, 
Levine and Peter, Nicholas Rostow and Vronsky ? None 
has depicted women from a fuller intelligence of their 
strength and weakness. Dolly and Anna, Helen and 
Nabacha, are one and all masterpieces of portraiture. 
With the peasant and Cossack he is equally familiar. The 
Mémoires contain a hundred brilliant etchings of servants 
and retainers, while the Lucas and Mariana of The Cos- 
sacks are as finely drawn barbarians as fiction will show. 
His themes are never petty; his details, in spite of 
his realistic ambition, are never gross or vulgar. He 
can illumine the grimiest facts of life by dignified 
The Death of Ivan Iliitch has a 
flat and silent horror which a wrong touch might render 
offensive. But so delicately and austerely is the matter 


seyerity of treatment. 


handled, that the tragedy elevates as well as terrifies. At 
times, it is true, he describes scenes and episodes from 
In Anna Karenina he has 
devoted pages to the elaboration of a railway station, 
Nor can we think 


the mere lust of description. 


which is as inapposite as it is tedious. 
of the introspections and heartburnings of poor Levine 
without a fixed determination to skip when next we en- 
counter them. ‘Tolstoi has carried realism as far as it can 
be carried by mortal man. And if even in his gifted hands 
the method have not triumphed, that is because realism is 
humanly impossible. The greatest and loftiest of man- 
kind have their enthusiasms and their prejudices; and 
until prejudice and enthusiasm are alike dead, romance or 
morality will still colour the sternest chronicle. 





KIRTLES AND MANTLES 
eo in this most inconstant age are not less quick 
- to come than hurried to go. They stay not over 
long, but then, having as many lives as a cat or a Theo- 
sophist, they are ever cropping up again. Some of these 
vampires are welcome; others were better staked and 
sepultured in four cross-roads, One is the Empire build. 
For out-of-doors its disadvantages are manifest, nor is it 
like to be popular for walking or visiting gowns ; but ‘tis 
other-guess work of an evening. ‘The evening dress and 
the tea-gown have peculiar privileges : they may be simple, 
ornate, tight-fitting, loose-Howing, what you will, so long 
And the Naiad effects and 


airs of the Recamier cut sit admirably on toilets whose 


as they be dainty and fresh. 


picturesqueness is innocent of eccentricity and dowdiness 
alike. Waists, like Nature under the Whistlerian influ- 
ence, have been ‘creeping up’ for some little time ; yet 
a pretence of length is still maintained, and the space 
between arm-pit and hip is still compelled into elegance 
by sashes broad and deep, folded in many pleats, tied some- 
times behind, sometimes before, and occasionally a little to 
one side. A really poetischer ball-gown of this genus is in 
pearl-white China crépe (an unusually rich, thick make), 
brocaded with bunches of large chrysanthemums of faded 
pink that tones into amethyst, of faint purple and dimmest 
green; the wide sash, tied in front, is of soft brocaded 
silk ; round the hem runs a festooned flounce ; the sleeves, 
short and simple puffs, are finished, like the corsage, with 
a full ruching of chiffon ; the shoes are of the same silk 
as the sash, and are buckled with antique paste; you 
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shall go far ere you fare by anything more charming and 
more quick with sweet and gracious provocation. In 
another gallant frock the petticoat is of pale yellow satin, 
veiled with paler silk crépe very transparent and thin ; 
the deep Empire sash, fitted close to the figure, fastens 
at the back and falls in long drooping ends; rising here- 
from, and forming a deep square back and front, is a little 
square bodice, of the skirting crépe, as are the short, 
puffed sleeves: there are garlands of yellow roses, the fan 
is a froth of yellow ostrich, the amber (silk) shoes are 
jewelled with topaz and moonstone, in the hair is a high 
The 
graces of another gown, in pale pink brocade, opening 
over a draped front of embroidered chiffon to match, are 
somewhat clumsified and spoiled by the extravagant pro- 
portions of a pair of ostrich feather sleeves. But long- 
sleeved evening frocks are getting less and less popular ; 


opal- and topaz-studded comb of delicatest amber. 


and ‘tis just, for the incongruous effect of muffling your 
arms and stripping your throat and shoulders has ceased 
to interest as to please. 

Very hideous are some of the new-born—or rather new- 
In truth, they have been exhumed 
Be your memory never so faulty, you cannot 


named—whimsies. 
too soon. 
choose but remember them, and you are seized with a 
sickness of recoil as you recognise the draped ‘tablier,’ the 
idiotic little paniers, the diagonal bisection of the body. 
Resist the tablier and it will flee from you: as will the 
chignon, the bird-cage, all the horrors of spurious Dolly- 
vardenism. Has not the crinoline been beaten back over 
and over again? even at the very moment when victory 
seemed certain, and its blatant vanguard, the crinolette, 
was already wobbling in triumph about the streets? And 
shall not these kindred vulgarities perish also? though they 
The 


stay-bodice is strangely tenacious of life: expelled the 


die hard, like the twice-slain herdsman in the saga ? 
day, it has found a foothold in the night. Certes, it is far 
fairer of aspect by candle-light; yet it is not flattering to 
Tis 
commonly of the thicker material in a gown of two, and 
Both black 


popular for evening wear ; and if you cannot but deplore 


the wearer, nor is it possible to any but the very slim. 


is profusely embroidered. and white are 


the one, needs must that you applaud the other. There 
is nothing like white for youth; nothing is kinder to 
the awkward age; nothing shows more charmingly in a 
parterre of other dyes: for none has a wider gamut of 
tone, or is more susceptible to refinement of manipula- 
tion. 
cunning player to achieve its finest harmonies, its most 


It is a harp of a thousand strings; but it takes a 


delicate chords. 
and the merest novice may command some very pleas- 
A far from unattractive 


Yet it is not so easily jangled as most, 
ing effects. combination is 
pieced together in velvet and embroidered silk crépe. 
The velvet bodice and train, cut Princess-wise, are bor- 
dered everywhere, Medici collar and all, with a foam of 
ostrich, their fronts being lined with opalescent silk of 
exceeding suppleness. 
dered with a graceful design of guelder roses, is full, but 


The crépe under-dress, embroi- 


is held in to the figure by a deep cuirass of seed pearls 
and dull silver, and is bordered at the foot with ostrich. 
Ostrich, too, is the cloudy fan; velvet are the shoes, and 
seed-pearl and dull silver the broideries thereon. A 
pretty virginal sort of frock (fine silk-muslin over a satin 
slip) has the foot-flounce and the bodice engarlanded with 
little white roses ; the high waist is something lengthened 
by the deep sash which ties in front, a little towards the 
left side, and bears a loose bunch of roses thrust into the 
knot ; soft falling tuckers of muslin trim the infantile 
sleeves and the full, bib-like bodice; ’tis a costume for 
Reichemberg—the Reichemberg of twenty years syne. 
White poplin and white bengaline are admirable for even- 
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ing gowns. In the first is one long-tailed and Princess- 
shaped : it laces at the back, it has a border of ostrich 
round the low corsage and the hem of the skirt, with 
sleeves, or rather epaulettes, of the same. Many bodices 
have the effect of being merely a wilderness of diagonal 
folds, draped and crossed and moulded to the figure as 
closely as they were of single thickness. To this com- 
plexion have the flowing semi-‘ classic’ draperies come at 
last ; and the effect is agreeable, if a trifle meaningless. 

But the best, a 
chosen few, are long, very long, and of singular elegance. 


Most evening wraps are stumpy. 


One, for instance, is of white brocaded terry-velvet, with 
a large magnolia design; the quilted lining is of pale 
pink silk, and the huge rolled-back collar of long, rough 
white fur, extending down both fronts in a Pachmannesque 
diminuendo to the hem. Another, of pale pink brocade, 
lined and quilted with palest blue, is lavishly trimmed 
with ostrich dyed to match. A third is of grey and pink 
shot-velvet, lined with an indescribably opalescent bro- 
cade, and liberally bedecked with chinchilla of the fluff- 
est make. Such cloaks should surely bring about the 
downfall of the skimpy little apology for a wrap that has 
been so much with us of late—the weary ‘ dolmanette’ 
that neither protects the dress nor becomes the wearer. 
Useful it is not, graceful it never could be ; while, as for 
warmth, it is a common mockery. 


EDINBURGH J. ABERDEEN 


oie is the centre of the universe : 
has no hesitation on this point ; nor the fair Bos- 


; the Bostonian 
tonienne (with that gently nasalised intonation, smacking 
of the accents of old Castile and the Latin piquancy 
so musical in the ears of Byron) either. Boston has her 
Emerson, her Phi-Beta-Kappa Society, her Monday Joseph 
Cook Lectures. ‘To Louisiana she concedes the pre-emi- 
nence in swamps: she cannot move the silent pride of 
the man of Chicago as he dreams of pork. Kentucky may 
boast of her Henry Clay and her beautiful women, and 
finer mansions 


San Francisco of Bret Harte. There are 


on Long Island and in Broadway. But Boston believes 
they lack her culture: that they rather savour of the 
Boston. 
is the British Bostonian: inferior in essence, doubtless, 
His Maker has divided this world 


into Edinburgh and the rest of the world. 


dollar than of Emerson and The Edinburgher 
but analogous in type. 
He cannot 
but accept the division. He regards it as eminently 
fitting, and, like Malebranche, considers the dichotomy 
To the 


will deign the reply that the Granite City is the city 


as a pre-established harmony. Aberdonian he 
of a street; while Dundee is the creation of jute and cir- 
cumstances. He will quote you Ruskin to the effect that 
Inverness owes more to ber prison than to her castle and 
her seat on the Ness. Yet it is to the Aberdonian alone 
that he will concede the question as a possibility ; and 
herein he resembles Milton in his partiality for Euripides 
and Ovid: he feels his own superiority so keenly that 
rivalry suggests no contrast, nor disturbs the tranquillity 
But he cannot but exclude the city of St. 
The townsman of Bailie 


when his 


of his genius. 
Mungo from his comparison. 
Nicol Jarvie will retort with Ais belief that 
fellow-citizen dies his friends will admiringly ask, ‘ Ay, 
and hoo muckle has he left?’ while with him of Edin- 
burgh the expected anxiety will be, ‘And hoo muckle is 
he short?’ In all this there is something of a familiar 
air. The Etonian holds that England has but one school. 
Dr. Johnson believed that civilisation ended and barbarism 
began at Mile-end and the first turnstile. The proud and 
happy Scot—an Edinburgh man, no doubt—that could 
ask, in connection with Home’s Douglas, ‘ Whaur’s Wullie 
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Shakespeare noo?’ could refine no further. The Glasgow 
man prays that Glasgow flourish. The Edinburgh man 
prays not—or if he do, he observeth not the Pythagorean 





maxim: he believes there is no need. Edinburgh does 
of necessity must—flourish. 

To know the Edinburgh accent at its best is, sure, to be 
fond of it. On a foreign shore you prefer the stronger 
and clearer Doric of Aberdeen; but the dulcet tones 
of the native of the ‘ east-windy-west-endy’ Empress of 
the North have a quaint perennial charm. Restful, self- 
conscious, it cannot escape the trained ear. The hasty 
gabble of the West Coast, the ‘ spoken road-metal ’ of the 
Kingdom, have nothing in common with it. Nor is the 
speaker's pride of place unnatural. The Neapolitan says, 
“See Naples and die’: the same were not unfitting for the 
Edinburgher. To feel Edinburgh as Scott felt Edinburgh 
is certainly a liberal education ; and the force of Macaulay's 
retort on Johnson—(about the barbarism of the Athenians 
and the relative value of books on the culture of a people) 
—becomes clear as the great panorama unrolls itself from 
the Calton Hill or the Castle Wall. There is no more 
It is the 
secret of his egotism and of his tolerance alike; for 


beautiful city, and the Edinburgher knows it. 


Boston may be cultured, but Boston is not beautiful. 
Perhaps his tone is due to the fact that there is no capital 
where the means of cultivation in the best sense are so 
equally distributed. From the glories of Princes Street 
to the wynds and vennels of the Canongate is but a 
Mr. Ruskin has said that the history of 


the world is the history of Jerusalem, Athens, Rome, 


stone’s-throw. 


Florence, Venice, Paris, London. His list is short of a 
name, but perhaps he took his Edinburgh for granted, as 
her own children do; and if he did, who would east out 
with him ? 

The contrast and the foil is Aberdeen. Hard as her 
own granite, keen as her own invention, the clipper, is 
the Aberdonian. Not for other than he is has he ever 
been mistaken. His face is familiar all the world over. 
His mark is emphasis. He is ever emphatically positive or, 
by preference, negative: never neutral. The accents of 
St. Mungo or St. Giles may yield to climatic influences 
and the absence of ‘the comforts of the Sautmarket’ ; 
but with Professor Masson we believe that not time not 
distance shall ever efface or reduce the angles and 
asperities of the true Aberdonian to the norm and level 
of neutrality. His speech bewrays him for a man of 
Ephraim ; and in Shanghai, in San Francisco, in Sydney, 
in Montreal, he need but commit a crime, and the skilled 
detective would have no difficulty in effecting a speedy 
rapprochement between him and justice on the strength of 
his accent. He has the defects of his virtues. He is dis- 
tinguished in most fields of literature and science, but in art 
he is strangely (and wisely) silent. If, as Thomson would 
have it, the Muses crowned with freedom repaired to this 
happy isle, assuredly it was not to Aberdeen that they 
winged their flight. True, in painting she can point to 
Jamesone, Dyce, ‘Philip of Spain’—though none is a name 
to conjure with. But in poetry her greatest name is John 
Barbour : to the general reader unfamiliar as Thom himself 
—Thom, the lyrical weaver of Inverurie. The rhymer of 
The Minstrel can searce be said to add to her laurel, in spite 
of the pragmatic sanction of the critics; and in historic 
interest she is comparatively, if not absolutely, poor. In 
legend, story, folk-lore, and old romance, she has little 
place. Skinner is her best song-writer, Harlaw her one 
stricken field. She is beggared of that poetical atHatus 
which is so persistent a feature in the life of the Low- 
lands. Only in the melody of ‘Where Gadie rins,’ not 
to be heard on a foreign shore by the son of Bonaccord 
without emotion, has she touched a note with aught of 
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the persuasiveness and the romance that rise with the 
names of Tweed and Yarrow. For this the onus lies on 
the racial staple: not Scandinavian, as so often and so 
erroneously reported, but—as Professor Rhys maintains 
—old Pictish: the difference between Norseman and 
Aberdonian is that of Breton from Gascon. Races and 
types die hard ; if Moorish have coloured Spanish, and 
through Marseilles the Greek have influenced Provence, 
the Pict has a future equal to his past in the Aberdeen 
of to-day. Emeritus-Professor Blackie thanks the kind 
gods that he was born in Scotland; yet adds a paren- 
thesis of gratitude that he was never taken, native as he 
is, for an Aberdonian. Certainly his prayer has been 
heard. For his lightsome eccentricities, his habit of 
‘ daftin’,’ could never be taken as a mark of racial affinity 
with Aberdeen. The relaxing air of the plains suits no 
son of hers. Off the heights he is scarce ever himself. 
He has to thaw before he is really known. 

Dorian and Ionian are both essential to perfection of 
type; and the cities by the Forth and the Dee are, each 
in her own way, impressive to strangers. They have 
the merit of lingering in the memory. Aberdeen is not 
beautiful—as Edinburgh is; she has no taste in wine 





as 
Edinburgh has ; she breeds no Fergusson, no Scott, no 


RB. L. S. 


addicted to evening dress—as Edinburgh is, and will ever 





as Edinburgh does; she is not particularly 


be, in s@cula swculorum. Her accent is harsh, her manner 
is dogmatic, her origins are Pictish, her romance is all 
of logic and the mathematics. But she is admirably use- 
ful and exemplary; and he that respects her not is not 
worthy to live, and exult in living, in Edinburgh. 


FOR MILTON’S SAKE 
\ye WALTER BESANT, who is never so happy as 


when he believes himself to be righting wrongs 
or promoting good-fellowship, has been visiting the little 
house at Chalfont where Milton lived, and whither the 
Miltonie pilgrim is sometimes moved to go and pensively 
take tea. It was no great feat to do, for Chalfont is not 
difficult of access; but for all that it is like to be his- 
torical. For to Mr. Besant, ‘ musing there an hour alone,’ 
it occurred, in a moment of peculiar inspiration, that we 
are not such constant readers of Milton as we ought to 
be: a reflection which, with certain others, he at once 
put into print. The consequences of this rash act were 
exactly those that might have been foreseen. Proceed- 
ing, it appears, on imperfect information, Mr. Willis, Q.C., 
wrote to the papers to point out that Mr. Besant had, 
or had not, said something which he, Mr. Willis, Q.C., 
could, or could not, accept. Mr. Besant replied, correct- 
ing Mr. Willis, Q.C., and reiterating his original remark 
that we are not such students of Milton as Milton de- 
serves; and here this syorm in an afternoon t sa-cup might 
well have ended. But Mr. Besant, still bent on doing good, 
goes on to be superfluous and a little sentimental. ‘ The 
vividness of his (Milton’s) personality,’ he reflects, ‘is to 
a great extent dying out. Lesser men are better known’; 
and ‘ Mr. Willis will have done good service if his remerks 
lead more persons’ to go and sign their names in the 
visitors’ book at Chalfont. 

‘If the pilgrims want, he adds, ‘a charming walk 
through a leafy country, let them take the train to Ches- 
ham, and walk to Amersham and Uxbridge through the 
Shire of Beech-Trees.’ It is excellent advice, I am sure, 
and on hygienic grounds I hope that the pilgrims who will 
teke it will be many. But how in the world will it help 
to refresh the general sense of the vividness of Milton’s 
personality ? And, even if it do, in what way and to what 
extent will it tend to heighten and strengthen our regard 
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for Milton’s verse? Mr. Besant will no doubt reply that 
to be interested in the personality of an artist is to want 
to know something of his work ; and the argument is 
unhappily true in the case of at least nine-tenths of the 
possible readers of Paradise Lost. But is it not just pos- 
sible that in this case it were a mistake to pry too 
closely? Is it not arguable, at least, that the more 
steadily the vividness of Milton’s personality is allowed 
to die out, the better for Milton’s book? The Whig view 
of Milton—an archangel condescending to patriotism and 
to poetry—is not generally accepted. Tradition has it that 
he was an unkind husband, a hard father, an unamiable 
man. None has praised the epic poet more magnificently 
than Johnson ; none has shown a keener or a more ex- 
quisite appreciation of the master-artist of Comus than 
Mr. Saintsbury. But Johnson had neither love nor respect 
for Milton the politician and the man ; while Mr. Saints- 
bury feels justified in ranking him with so mean and 
pitiful a creature as Jean Racine. It will be said, of course, 
that Johnson was, and Mr. Saintsbury is, a Tory, and that 
it is impossible for any Tory to do justice to anything or 
anybody on the other side. But that, so far as Milton the 
poet is concerned, is demonstrably absurd ; while it is just 
as demonstrable that, after all the whitewashing done on 
Milten the man, the Tory theory has yet to be disinte- 
grated and displaced, and that those who go to Chalfont 
go there—not to muse upon the ‘personality’ of the 
husband of Milton’s wives and the father of Milton’s 
daughters but—to pay some pious tribute to the memory 
of the incomparable and unrivalled artist of Comus and 
Lycidas, of Paradise Lost and the Agonisles, and some half- 
dozen sonnets. 

For the rest it matters nothing, I think, whether it be 
generally recognised or not that Milton was a harsh and 
unamiable man. His achievement is always with us, and 
those of whom its magnificence is fully comprehended are 
not concerned in any way with reflections upon the tenour of 
his private and public life, still less with the asperities of 
his character and the ugly aspects of his reputation. These 
and cognate matters are influential with the wsthetically 
impotent alone ; and to him that can read his Lycidas or 
his Paradise Losi aright, the reflection that Milton cared 
nothing for Edward King and highly approved the de- 
capitation of King Charles the First is merely impossible. 
He has nothing to do with Milton’s politics, nothing with 
the cast of Milton’s friendships : it is enough for him that 
here is a culmination of art, and that himself is lucky 
enough to be at the height of so great an argument. Mr, 
Besant is moved to inquire if Milton be read so steadily as 
he ought to be ; but his curiosity is beside the mark, Milton 
has his public now, and Milton will have his public while 
the language lasts. But his public will never be great : his 
audience must of necessity be few, because it can never be 
other than fit. ‘Time was when we read him for his theo- 
logy—much as we still hear and sing our Handel ; but that 
time is past, and now we read him, if we read him at all 
—(and on that point I am even less confident than Mr. 
Besant )—as an artist in cadences and words, as a ‘ 
mouthed inventor of harmonies, as the greatest, the sanest, 


mighty- 


the rarest, the most curious master of style our noble Eng- 
lish speech has ever developed and sustained. It has 
been said that he is the sheer expression ef Puritanism ; 
but in fact he is nothing of the sort. True, in life, 
in politics, in thought, he was nothing if not a Puritan 
of the Puritans; but it is not his life, which was narrow 
and hard, nor his politics, which were not ours, nor his 
thought, which is anybody's, which made and which keep 
him great. That he is Milton, and the next to Shake- 
speare in some respects, and a greater than Shakespeare 
in others, is due to the fact that in art he was the heir of 
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the great Elizabethans. Their genius was wilful, care- 
less, rhapsodical ; his was austere, magnificent, self-con- 
scious. Their music ran wild—now vying with Apollo’s 
lute, now lapsing into the merest gabblement ; while his 
was ever measured, noble, great with the greatness of 
order, majestic with the majesty of deliberate art. Their 
interest lay largely in life; his interest was mainly one 
of colour and music, the sensuous arrangement of words 
and the sensuous effect of sounds, of verbal patterns and 





all for their own sake——whose 
completeness is so complete, and whose results are so in- 


achievements in sonority 


evitable, that in virtue of them their author is ranked with 
the half-a-dozen ‘ greatest poets’ of the world. Is such a 
master for the many? I cannot think so; for the many, 
if they buy Lord Tennyson, are vastly and ‘actually’ in- 
terested in the slip-slop of Mr. Lewis Morris, the uncouth 
and very modern sentimentalism of Sir Edwin Arnold, the 
innumerable, unintelligible, half-perceived, half-expressed, 
promptings of Browning, the deplorable (and to me de- 
testable) sermons in verse of Wordsworth: these and their 
like. I cannot think so, I say ; and therefore it seems to 
me that Mr. Besant’s concern for Milton and his readers 
is altogether superfluous. Milton will always be read ; and 
Milton will always be well and sufficiently read if his 
readers be no more than half-a-dozen, 

And that, I take it, is enough. Mozart wrote Don Juan 
for ‘ myself and three friends’: a large audience when you 
come to think of it. Mr. Besant is right to put aside as 
it deserves the paltry quibble which would have it that to 
be a Miltonist you must ‘read Milton through.’ But he 
is wrong, I believe, in insisting that ‘with men and women 
of culture the great poet will always be read.’ In this 
ease culture is nothing to the purpose. To be a person of 
culture is to be versed in the works of Mr. Froude, Mr. 
Herbert Spencer, Mr. Lecky, Mr. George Meredith, Mr. 
Browning, Mr. Matthew Arnold, and the rest ; but it pre- 
supposes no familiarity with and—above all—no relish of 
Milton. For these only one thing is necessary. But that 
thing is the wsthetic temperament. And the wsthetic 
W. E. Hencey. 


temperament is rare. 


THE ART OF LOVE 
1 E took me by a button of my coat, and pulled me 
round till his serious eyes were upon the level of my 
own, It was pretty clear he was disposed to convert me 
from my waggery; and though I had little enough stomach 
to play the confessor, there was something in his gravity 
that reduced me to attention. 

‘You are a man of much knowledge, he said very 
soberly. ‘1am but at the hornbook. Yet I would con- 
sider passion to be a common faculty of the race, identical 
at all times and in all conditions, nothing bettered by 
your superior wisdom, nothing cheapened by my poverty 
of years. It is not upon the passion I would consult 
you ; | would have your advice upon its conduct, which 
is a matter of experience.’ 

‘Will you hear nothing against your scheme ?’ I asked. 

‘I have no scheme, said he ; ‘1 have only a desire. It 
is you that shall devise me a scheme. As to the desire 
let us be silent ; you and your knowledge have no concern 
with it,’ 

He was so single-minded in this silly fancy of his, and 
fronted me with so courteous a dignity, that I could not 
refrain a smile ; he might have been issuing the ultimatum 
of a nation, and not the trumpery protest of love at five- 
and-twenty. 

‘Why,’ said I, ‘you put a heavy responsibility upon me. 
You ask me to give the whip to a be 


ggar’s horse. The 


devil is an intolerable fortune for so promising a lad.’ 
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The determination slackened on his face, and his eyes, 
relenting, took on a glance of fear lest I should take part 
against him. 

* But you have seen her,’ he said quickly. 
her beauty. I shall meet no devil, I vow. 
and charm and loveliness and fascination. 


‘You admit 
She has grace 
What further 
excellence would you have in her ?’ 

I was in no mood to discuss his lady, but was thus 
driven to make good my case by an objection. 

‘ These things are all one,’ I said. ‘ Listen to the voice 
of a lover! We have said she comes of an inferior class. 
She is pretty ; but she inspects the world from a very 
different corner. I doubt if your views overlap in any 
particular.’ 

‘It is nothing against her,’ he cried; ‘mine shall go 
nearer hers ’—(I shrugged my shoulders)—‘ or hers shall 
touch mine. Give me a start,’ he said, ‘and tell me of 
your abundant experience how she may be won.’ 

‘She will have none of you?’ I asked. 

‘She is so indifferent that she will barely recognise my 
presence,’ said he. 

I laughed. ‘ Put on your spurs; put on your spurs,’ I 
said. ‘You shall gallop if you will, though you should 
blaspheme for it later.’ 

‘You have always been my friend,’ he said, and snapped 
eagerly : ‘ How shall I start? Fit me with the boots, and 
you shall hear of me no more.’ 

‘What sort of girl is this?’ 1 asked with a chuckle. 

It was a ridiculous question, I own, and started him 
upon a glib panegyric, which | interrupted with a gesture. 

‘And there is more to follow,’ he said, eyeing me with 
a certain shame and a little reproach. 

‘God forbid!’ I answered. ‘ We have already here the 
raw matter for a dozen angels. We do not desire to 
people Paradise, but to fashion one ninny of a woman for 
sober contemplation. With all this appreciation has she 
never a look for you ?’ 

‘Never a thought,’ he returned promptly, * and but idle 
looks.’ 

‘Your wealth ?’ I asked. 

‘She is innocence itself, he said, ‘and my money 
weighs with her nothing. Besides, she has a passion tor 
the romantic, and would contemn it.’ 

‘A convenient passion, I said, musing: ‘the cleanest 
weapon in the world against a maid. If you should rescue 
her?’ 

He threw up his hands. ‘Where is the possibility ?’ 
he demanded. ‘Fires or bulls, rivers or thieves, runaway 
horses or libertines—I have prayed for them daily; but 
life is flat and unadventurous ; and London is a city of 
damnable good order.’ 

‘ Disorder may be contrived, I suggested. 

‘ The trick is stale. I have purchased aman in his cups 
for the office, he declared bitterly ; ‘I gave him a crown 
and the weight of my fist. It was a vain adventure.’ 

‘It did not move her?’ I asked. 

‘She turned to me very prettily with her thanks,’ he 
said. ‘O yes, I have her gratitude. But her gratitude !’ 
He elevated his brows. ‘She thinks I have an admirable 
muscle ; but so have a dozen in her acquaintance.’ 

‘You would not balk at a lie?’ I asked. 

‘I would take any fence on the road to her, he replied 
He gazed at me 





with ardour. ‘If you have hope 
inquiringly. 

‘Why not,’ said I, ‘design a situation of the senti- 
Would she yield to low lights or the warm 
These are occasions potent 


mental ? 
juxtaposition of a carriage. 
against a woman's independence. 
obdurate, nor is her will; they need but the proper cir- 
Women have no power of with- 


Her affections are not 


cumstance to melt. 
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drawal. Take ‘em to the brink, and they go over with: 
giddy heads. The brain swims, and they topple to their 
fate. Man flows in a current, woman in eddies. Her 
heart is a jewel within the reach of any cutpurse apt 
enough with his chloroform. My dear sir,’ I said, ‘ this 
is the sexual distinction. For a man’s head is approached 
through his heart ; but a woman’s heart is exposed by the 
swimming of her brain. If you will make a study of her 
tastes you shall contrive a surrender within the month.’ 

‘Give me the secret,’ he said earnestly. 

“You forget,’ said I, ‘1 have no knowledge of her 
quality.’ 

‘And I,’ he sighed, ‘am a dunce at such riddles. You 
shall make her acquaintance,’ he said quickly. 

‘ Rather,’ said I, smiling, ‘you shall explain her to me. 
She is a woman and therefore can admire. In what pose 
can you swagger at your best ?’ 

‘I have cut all my figures, he said moodily. 

‘You are a man of letters,’ I said: ‘ will this serve 2’ 

He shook his head. 
and it broke. 


‘I propped myself upon the lie 
She has no regard for letters.’ 

‘You paint ?’ I queried. 

‘ The pretence were useless,’ he returned dolefully. ‘ Her 
art is upon the hoardings.’ 

‘It would seem, my young lover,’ | said, ‘that your 
affection is gross enough to sneer. But suppose yourself 
an orator upon a tub, or a budding politician.’ 

‘The premier and my lord the duke—she has heard of 
them,’ he replied bitterly. 

‘Come now, you fight—bluejacket or red,’ saidI. *‘ You 
can entertain her with fine tales of blood.’ 

He swore a little. ‘She inquired upon the point on our 
earliest acquaintance, and I had the folly to be honest.’ 

‘’Twas unfortunate,’ 1 answered; ‘but there are finer 
coats than upon a soldier. Come, the truth. You are the 
heir of a great family, awaiting your title.’ 

‘’ Twill serve me as little as my money,’ said he. ‘She 
is an excellent girl, he cried, with an access of rapture. 
‘ Egad, neither wealth nor position touches her.’ 

‘We must take commoner weapons against her,’ I said. 
‘It is idle to menace a savage with firearms. Letters and 
art, politics and culture—she meets them with a stare. Do 
you not see in what terms you are condemning the little 
jade ?’ 

‘T love her,’ he vowed sullenly. 

‘Well, well,’ said I; ‘ and so shall she love you. Take 
heart, young wiseacre, and give ear. For this, 1 make no 
doubt, is a maiden with a faculty of worship ; and that she 
will not take virtue to her heart is plain enough. None 
of her sex has fallen in love with a virtue : which, moreover, 
will always prove too modest and reticent for advertise- 
ment. 
eye and humour; and if art and its fellows be too high for 
her, you must descend upon a lower stage. And there’s 
You must rant and roar 
Ravish 


away her ear and her eye, and you'll have the heart bowl- 


Nay, you must caper at something to catch her 


the word, said I: ‘the stage ! 


itin the gay plumage of a melting melodrama. 


ing after to catch ‘em up.’ 

‘The playhouse,’ said he sadly, ‘is denied her by her 
parents, and I should stalk there till the crack of doom.’ 

‘The stage,’ I answered, ‘is not the sole cynosure of the 
day. The senses of these women go down in homage to 
the spectacle in the streets. Clap your hands, yell, pull 
wry faces, gibber and jest, make the street ring with you; 
strike through eye or ear, through some sense, through a 
main avenue, to fame ; be foremost ina public gaze; tickle 
with primary colours; bedazzle with flaming hues; rehearse 
heroic gestures and pose illustrious in a people's face— 
fill the moment or the hour, somehow, somewhere, some- 
time, and your goddess will kneel to you in tears. Go- 
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forth and grin about the city like a dog. That,’ said I, ‘is 
how she shall be conquered.’ 

He had heard me out with manifest impatience, and 
now addressed me with some heat. 

‘Your experience of the sex, sir,’ said he, ‘ would seem 
to have been sufficiently damnable. I condole with you’s 
and, turning upon his heel, made off. 

I saw nothing more of him for weeks, and it was not 
until the recent exhibition in the city that I witnessed the 
end of this farce. Some merry cousins from the country 
were bent upon the Show, and I was fain, out of good- 
nature, to accompany them. As the procession passed I 
espied the girl of our discourse leaning from an opposite 
window, her pretty face flushed and smiling, her eyes 
betraying the liveliest enthusiasm. I could not but reflect 
upon the justice of my young friend’s commendation, and, 
following her gaze, my own lighted upon the man himself 
in a most unexpected quarter. He was seated upon the 
foremost car in the procession, the topmost figure in a 
portentous group, swathed in rainbow colours and great 
whirling garments, and he was fitted with a crown. He 
was meant, I understand, for some representation of Vic- 
tory, and his face beamed with the pride of conquest. 

He had the grace to offer me his thanks upon his wedding. 
day. H. B. Marriorr Watson. 


CONJERGAL RIGHTS 
ONJERGAL rights ! conjergal rights ! 
I don’t care for the jink of her, and I don’t care for the 
jaw of her, 

But I ll have the law of her. 
Conjergal rights! Yis, yis, I know what I’m say’n 
Fuss-rate, Misthress Corkhill, fuss-rate, Mr. Cain, 
And all the people in the coach. Is there a man or a woman of 

the lot of ve 
Well, now, that’s what I wudn have thought of ye, 
I wudn raelly-—No, I haven got a little sup, 
Not me. . . Is there one of ye that wudn stand up 





For conjergal rights 7 

No, ma’am, ¢ight’s 

Not the word ; not a drop since yesterday. But lizzen, good 
people, ust lizzen ! 

1’ll have her in the coorts, I ‘ll have her in prison. 

It’s the most scand’lous thing you ever—what ! this woman and 
her daughter— 

It’s clane murder, it’s abslit manslaughter, 

Ay, and I wudn trus’ but beggamy, that’s what it is—married 
yesterday mornin 

In Kirk Breddhin Church, and not the smallest taste of warnin. 

Takes her to her house in Castletown, 

And just for I axed a quashtin—and I ’ll be boun’ 

It’s a quashtin any one of you would have axed— picks a quarrel, 
makes a row, 

The two of them, ay, the two of them—bow-wow ! 

Hommer and tongs ! sends fora pleeceman, puts me to the door. 

But I ll owe her ! I'll owe her ! 

Aisy, Mr. Cretney ? no, I'll not be aisy ; 

It’s enough to make a body crazy, 

That ’s what it is; and the supper on the table, 

And the hoss in the stable. 

And I said nothin nor I done nothin. Aw, if there’s law in 
the land, 

Law or justice, I'll have it, d’ye understand ? 

Do you see the thing? My grayshurs! Married is married, 

Isn it? What? And me that carried 

The woman’s box. And that isn all ; what raison? what sense ? 

Think of the expense ! think of the expense ! 

Don't ye know? God bless me! The certificate, that’s hafe-a- 
crown, 

And the licence, that’s five shillin, money down, money down, 

And not a farlin off for cash, these Pazons ! not a farlin. 

And she said she was my darlin 

And all to that, guy heng! it’s thrue ! it’s thrue ! 

And look at me now ! boo-hoo-00-v0 ! 
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Yis, eryin I am, and no wondher 

You don’t see me, it’s that dark in the coach. By the livin 
thundher, 

I’m kilt mostly, that ’s what I am, almost kilt 

With the throuble and disthress and all. A ji/t, 

You say, a ji/t! But married, married, married, d’ye hear ? 

Married, Misthress Creer— 

Married in the mornin at Kirk Breddhin 

Married, a reglar proper weddin 

And no mistake, 

And this woman—O my gough ! don’t spake of her! don’t 
spake ! 

It’s me that’s spakin’?? Yis, and I will, I will ! 

Who’s to spake if Lamu! But still 

It’s Tek you don’t see, the coach is so dark, and no light from 
these houses 

But look at this new coat and this pair of new trousis, 

Bought 0’ puppose, 0’ puppose ! what else ? 

Bran new ; and the shirt and the frells 

And the cuffs and the collar, every d thing 

As bran and as new as a gull’s wing 

And all to plaze her, and to look accordin 

To the occasion, and to do her credit, and ho’rdin 

The teens of months. And QO, if I’d only ha’ borrowed them 
from a neighbour 

That ’s the thing ; but bought them ! bought them ! and even so 
they might ha’ been chaber, 

Yis, they might, at another shop. But you don’t see the way 
I’m goin, 

No, 1rO, you dom’ 

But I’d lek you to... the tears ! 


straw 


I’m just slushing the 


With the tears, makin the coach all damp for the people—yis, 
I know Iam; but I'll have the law, 1’ll have the law. 

Jus’ a quashtin about a bit of proppity 

The house, in fac’, the very house we come into, d’ye see? 

The house, her house? of coorse ! of coorse! But goodness 
grayshurs ! 

Who doesn’t know the law about a thing like that? the iggor- 
ant ! the ordayshurs ! 

If ever there was a thing on God’s earth 

That was mine, it was yandher house. But it isn worth 

Talkin—no ! there’s people that'll go agin anything. But 
what ! no settlemens goin a makin 

Nor nothin, jus’ everything goin a takin 

Under the common law of matrimony theer 

At my massy ! at my massy ! with your leave, Mr. Teare, 

At my massy, sir. You'll scuse me, 

But you know the law. Married—my chree ! my chree ! 

What is married if that isn? it’s as plain as a dus’bin 

Your own dear lovin husbin, 

As kind as kind ! 

See the beauty of it! And ‘all that’s thine is mine’ 

Isn it sayin that in the Bible ? 

And surely the woman is li’ble 

As well as the man; ay, and a dale more li’bler ; and to ‘love, 
honour and obey,’ 

Isn that what they say ? 

But it’s my heart, that’s it! my poor broken heart ! aw dear! 
aw dear ! 


And my feelins! ! 


my feelins ! and that son of mine girnin from 
ear to ear, 

And his lip, and his imprinee, and his disrespeck, 

And the waste, and the negleck 

© it’s awful! it’s awful! ©O the wounds that there’s no 
healins ! 

O my feelins ! my feelins ! 

But I'll see abur ’t, I will ; I'll see abur ’t— 

A dirt ! 

The wife of my bosom! Don’t be mockin ! 

I heard a woman laughin: it’s shockin 

That a woman ‘d laugh at the lek of such doins, yis, it is, 

Downright wickedness— 

A woman that I could name— 

Fie for shame ! fie for shame ! 

But I'll have law. Look here! is Sir James Gell a lawyer ? 
You ‘ll hardly uphould me 

He isn, will ye? Sir James Gell—the Attorney-Gineral : well, 
that ’s the man that tould me. 
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Did I spake to him about it? was I aain’ him afore 

I was anything to her ? 

Sartinly ! my gough ! was I goin’ to run my neck in a noose 

And navar no ’pinion nor . . . [’m not such a goose 

As yandhar ither. I’ve gorrit in writin, yis, I have, 

I’ve gorrit here—you ‘ll get lave ! you’ll get lave ! 

Not aisy to read, but—God bless me ! where’s my specks? But 
lar’t ! lar’t ! 

It’s my feelins: O my heart! my heart ! 

My poor heart! my poor heart! boo-hoo-o0-00! Ay, and 
you 'd think there ‘d be 

Some semperthy, 

Some . . . Crow, open this coach and let me out! There’s no 
regard with ye 

For a man’s I'l] not ride another yard with ye. 

Theer, then! theer! No! I'll have none of your good- 
nights 


! 


Conjergal rights ! conjergal rights ! T. E. Brown. 
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CORRESPONDENCE 
THE IRRIGATION OF EGYPT 
[To the Editor of Zhe National Observer| 

London, 10th November 1891. 
SIR,—There is no reason to apprehend that after 1893 there 

will be any recurrence of a failure of the inundation crop i 
Upper Egypt 
studied this subject very closely, has shown that even in the 
deficient years of 1877 and 1888 there was water enough in the 
river if it could have got on tothe land. He has proved that 


‘Colonel Ross,’ writes Sir E. Baring, ‘ who has 


by a judicious system of canals, sluices, siphons, escapes, weirs, 
etc., it may be arranged that, even in the worst years, the whole 
Nile valley (above Cairo) shall receive its share of mud-charged 
water. This involves the construction of no great work like 
the Barrage 
£45,000), but of a great number of works costing from £5000 to 
£15,000. It is anticipated that they will be finished in 1893. 
The total outlay will be £600,000. When these works are 


the cost of the most expensive does not exceed 


completed it may be confidently hoped that the lands of Upper 
Egypt will yield their full crop, however defici nt the Nile flood 
may be.’ The largest and most expensive these works is 
the Abu-Kadiga Escape. It is close to ies railway, near the 
station of Wasta. Designed by Colonel Western and super- 
intended by Mr. Hewat, it reflects so much credit on all con- 
cerned that it is by far the most conspicuous monument in 
Egypt to the engineering abilities of the staft of the Department 
of Public Works. 

Sir E. Baring must not be understood as intending any re- 
flection on the 


admirable manipulation of existing appliances 
in Upper Egypt by Major Brown, Inspector of ig 


tion and 





Director of Works. The efforts made by him in 1888 were 


} 


fully acknowledged, and the famine-area thereby greatly circum- 


scribed. The ‘total neglect’ was in Cairo, as will be seen further 
on. As the course of the river is not quite straight, and the 
fall considerable, it is obvious that the basins when full are like 
steps by the side of the long incline. To bring the water into 
each basin, it was therefore only necessary to make a channel 
from the river through basin No. I into basin No. 2, or even 3. 


The succession of channels and basins would thus give an 
inundated surface bounded by the high desert. The difficulty 
hitherto has been, that the basin-feeder was too short or too 
narrow to secure the admission of all the water required, when 
the inundation was not high sign or did not continue ata 


fair height for a sufficiently long period of time 

This shortage of water in the upper north-eastern part of 
each basin was of constant occurrence. The disaster of 1888-9 
was not unexpected. ‘In 1878, as I well remember,’ says Sir 
E. Baring, ‘the misery of the population of Upper Egypt was 
extreme, and the number of deaths from starvation very great.’ 
‘ After the very deficient flood of 1877 the loss amou inte 1to no 
less than £1,112,000; after 1888 it was about £300,000.’ 
Although there were no deaths officially ascribed directly to 
want of food in 1889, it must be remembered that a diminu- 
tion in the food supply affects a population much as the scant 
irrigation affects a palm-tree. The tree survives, but the un- 
natural contraction shows for all time that there was insufficient 
nutrition. ‘The aspect of the basin peasantry is markedly 
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inferior,’ writes Colonel Ross, ‘to that of the Delta, and Mr. 
Willcocks exaggerates much in thinking the Upper Egyptian 
is better off than his northern brother.’ The total neglect of 
irrigation in Upper Egypt, therefore, cost about £300,000 in 
taxes, an’ as much more in produce, and, perhaps, five thousand 
lives, chiefly children, perishing from inadequate nutrition. 

It must not be supposed that the financial condition of Egypt 
had anything to do with the delay. The moneys expended on 
the so-called Anti-Sharaki works are borrowed, and could have 
been procured in 1885 as easily as in 1890 ; while Upper Egypt 
was entitled to its share of the 41,000,000 loan, guaranteed, 
and issued at three per cent. For well-known reasons this 
whole loan was used elsewhere. Nor is it to be assumed that 
Sir C. Scott-Moncrieff acted on his own initiative ; or that Sir 
E. Baring, recalling the tragedies of which he had been eye- 
witness, which led to harrowing attempts to collect money in 
1878, urged upon the Department of Public Works, which had 
determined to satisfy itself by experiment that such works were 
really required, that a recurrence of such scenes had better be 
avoided. Not at all. The Council of Ministers, with Riaz 
Pasha at their head, formulated the following remonstrance : 
‘En laissant subsister l'état de choses actuel le pays sera toujours 
exposé & ces conséquences désastreuses et ala misere. Toujours 
menacées de crises susceptiblesd’€branler son crédit, ses finances 
ne pourront jamais ¢tre équilibrées. Les impdéts auxquels le 
gouvernement a dai renoncer par suite des terres restées a sec, 
et par conséquent incultes, se sont élevés, dans la seule année de 

1877, a L.E.1,200,000. Cette année n’a cependant été ni la 

premicre, ni la derni¢re, car il ne s'é€coule pas une période de 
deux ou trois ans sans que le pays ait a souffrir de linsuffi- 
sance de la crue; du reste, les précédents démontrent que les 
“charakis” se sont parfois produits pendant deux années con- 
sécutives. La moyenne des pertes subies par suite de la 
sécheresse est de 200,000 a 250,000 livres €gyptiennes, aux- 
quelles il faut faire face chaque année. A cette somme con- 
sidérable il faut ajouter les pertes plus importantes encore que 
subissent les populations. En conséquence, le Conseil décide 
dinviter le Ministére des Travaux Publics 4 apporter son at- 
tention toute particuli¢re et sa plus grande sollicitude a l'étude 
de cette question d'une importance vitale, 4 rechercher les 
moyens les plus pratiques et les plus efficaces pour garantir le 
pays contre ce fléau persistant, et a remettre le résultat de ces 
études, dans le plus bref délai possible, & l’appréciation du 
Conseil des Ministres. 

Can one imagine Her Majesty’s Ministers reading an Under- 
Secretary of State such a lesson on the management of his 
department ; informing him that to leave things in their present 
condition will always lead to disaster and misery ; that a loss 
of a substantial part of the entireavailable budget had occurred 
twice within a decade ; that such catastrophes were not un- 
usual nor single ; and that therefore the Cabinet had decided 
to invite the Under-Secretary to pay very particular attention 
and the greatest solicitude to the study of this subject of vital 
importance, to seek the most practical and efficacious means 
to secure the country against this continual scourge, and to 
submit the result of his studies with the least possi ble delay for 
the consideration of his (nominal) chiefs ? 

It fell little short of a public reprimand, and in any other 
country would have been preceded by the dismissal of the 
Minister. Who was responsible? Certainly not Riaz Pasha; 
nor, to one who knows the Administration of Faye would 
Sir C. Scott-Moncrieff necessarily be regarded as the pe 
addressed under the title of the Ministry of Public Works. 

In 1888-9 an alarming loss of taxes, property, and life took 
place from preventible causes ; (a) the native Ministers of the 


Khedive addressed a formal remonstrance to their technical 


Vy} -< ; hi remonctra? » hac heen h led and 9a ckilfil 
advisers ; this remonstrance has been heeded, and a Skiilul, 
but on the whole simple and relatively inexpensive, system, 


I ten 
costing one-half the losses sustained in a 7 year, will be 


in working order in 1893.—I am, etc., COPE WHITEHOUSI 


EPICTETUS 
[To the Editor of 7e National Observer] 
The Grosvenor Club, Bond Street, 9th Nov. 1891. 
SiR,—In your issue of Oct. 31st a reviewer of Long’s Epictetus 
says—with justice, I think—that a volume of selections from Epic- 
tetus is what is really wanted, rather than a translation of the 
whole text. He adds that he has ‘heard rumours 0 an attempt 
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to realise this idea.’ It may interest him to learn that an attempt 
‘has already been made to realise it, as he will find if he looks up 
a volume of selections from Epictetus contributed by me to 
Walter Scott’s ‘Camelot Series.’ 

Another thing for which lovers of Epictetus would be very 
grateful is an edition of the Greek text of the Emchetridion. 
Hachette has a charming and well-edited Greek text ; but at 
present, I believe, no English publisher has a separate edition 
of the Encheiridion either in English or Greek.—1I am, etc., 

T. W. ROLLESTON. 





REVIEWS 
THE SCIENCE OF THE SPADE 
Schliemann’s Excavations. By Dr. C. SCHUCHHARDT; 
Translated from the German by EUGENIE SELLERS. 
With an Introduction by WALTER LEarF, Litt.D. Lon- 
don: Macmillan. 

Dr. Schliemann was made of the same stuff as Columbus. 
The passion of discovery was born in him. An indefatigable 
energy of hand and brain barred his way to scholarship. Far 
too restless and imaginative to balance opposing conclusions, 
he was always the champion of the picturesque. So sanguine 
was his temperament that the least of his achievements 
seemed to mark a new epoch. A happy accident induced him 
to devote his remarkable talent to the prehistoric archeology 
of Greece, and it is scarce too much to say that ‘with his 
spade and shovel’ he created a new science. That all the 
while he lived in a world of romance is not in any wise amaz- 
ing. His boyhood and adolescence were spent in illiterate 
drudgery ; and it was only when brilliant, if fortunate, specula- 
tion made him a millionaire that he was able to realise the 
dream of his youth. For many years he refused to learn Greek, 
lest it should lay a spell of indolence upon his soul. And when 
at last emancipation came, he permitted a joyous fancy to lead 
him whither it would. Thus he built up around him a sort of 
Homeric atmosphere. His porter was Bellerophon, his footman 
Telamon ; his house at Athens was a museum of antiquities ; 
and though the local colour was tarnished by the eternal pre- 
sence of stock and share lists—for Schliemann never lost his 
commercial astuteness—the intention was obvious and admir- 
able. In the same spirit he conferred fantastic titles on the 
In his eyes Hissarlik was incon- 
The ‘ Treasury of 


sites which he excavated. 
testably the city of the Ten Years’ Siege. 
Atreus’ and the ‘ Tomb of Agamemnon’ held no doubts for 
him ; and though he permitted himself to change his impetuous 
views as it seemed good to him, he brooked not the interference 
of cold scholarship. An implicit and literal faith in the text 
of Homer, a devout conviction that the //zad was guiltless of 
falsehood as of error, were the foundation of his theories ; and 
he criticised the text of the Greek epic with the awe and re- 
verence of a pious worshipper. Concerning his genius there 
can be no two opinions. The shining results of his excavations 
may scarce be equalled in the history of learning. He had as 
keen a scent as a terrier for his prey; and his happiest results 
might be ascribed to chance, were it not certain that the instinct 
of discovery is an easily recognisable gift, however rare. This it 
was that enabled the illustrious Belzoni to unearth the treasures 
of Egypt. And yet Belzgni knew naught of archeology. A 
predecessor of Sandow and Samson, he had spent his life lift- 
ing weights in a circus. But so keen was his sense of dis- 
covery that, once in Egypt, he achieved an immediate triumph 
as a savant and /ittérateur, and exchanged Bartholomew Fair 
for the society of John Murray and the Disraelis. Schliemann 
was doubtless far superior in intellect and erudition to the 
‘Patagonian Samson’; and the memory of his fortunate and 
honoured career is not like tofade. However, he was a Belzoni 
rather than a Curtius or a Dorpfeld ; he found the material, 
it is for others to arrive at just conclusions. 

His work is imperfect and immature. Though he may be 
said to have invented the science of prehistoric Greek archzxo- 
logy, there are few of his conclusions that do not need re- 
vision. Whenever he had unearthed a new treasure, he would 
instantly record it in print, so that his own works are packed 
with hasty views and ill-considered arguments. The grain is 
there ; so also is the chaff: and to Dr. Schuchhardt has been 
entrusted the duty of winnowing. He has done his work 
well, and you have now presented to you the substance of 
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Schliemann’s excavations in the moderate compass of three 
hundred pages. Also the translation is lucid and workman- 
like, and the illustrations are models of their kind. The many 
questions raised in the Homeric poems are incapable of dog- 
matic solution. In the period which followed Wolf's damaging 
criticism, all scholars, save only the sturdy Briton, were sceptics. 
‘Neither Troy nor Homer,’ said the German Professor, ‘ever 
had an actual existence.’ But the Englishman knew his Pope 
too well to acquiesce, and for him the Scamander and the 
Scean Gate were cherished realities. Now the tables are 
turned. Dr. Schuchhardt believes it proven beyond dispute 
that Hissarlik was Priam’s citadel, and that the //ad is an 
essentially precise and accurate record of an historical event. 
That the site excavated by Schliemann coincides in a hundred 
details with Homer’s Ilium is undeniable. The general situation 
and the lie of the ground closely fit the text. The @pwcpis 
meoioo (the ‘swelling of the plain’) was not observed until Dr. 
Schliemann’s colleagues on the citadel noticed that the white 
horse whereon the archzologist was wont to ride ‘regularly 
disappeared at a particular spot in the plain.’ Traces even 
were discovered of the hot and the cold springs oft mentioned 
by Homer. In fact, there is every temptation to conclude that 
at Hissarlik you may stand where the Trojans kept vigil and 
where Helen watched the tragic fate of Hector. But, in assum- 
ing the problem solved, Dr. Schuchhardt is guilty of Schlie- 
mann’s dearest sin. He accepts the possible as proved beyond 
dispute. If Hissarlik be Troy because the site does no violence 
to the text of the //zad, it must also be taken for granted that the 
greatest of epics is a geographical treatise as well as a poem; that 
Homer suppressed his imagination and borrowed the minutest 
details of his description from Nature. Now, quite apart from 
Hissarlik and its springs, it is obvious that poets are not wont 
thus to lay in their background. You would not use Lord 
Tennyson’s works as a guide to Lincolnshire or North Corn- 
wall; Shakespeare’s description offers but a hazy picture of 
Bohemia; even Wordsworth, most patient of geodesists, at 
times makes free with his favourite landscape. And why exact 
of Homer a precision which no later poet has been able to 
the scholar sees a fact in print, 
A town which 


compass? It is the old story 
and he at once loses faith in human fallibility. 
has been drawn in black-and-white must have existed, says the 
pedant ; and straightway he goes forth to find it. But, as Mr. 
Leaf points out, the main result of the discoveries is to prove 
that the account given of Troy in the //7ad—if Hissarlik be in 


‘at best based upon vague tradition.’ Homer's 


« 
1 
Vi 


fact Troy—is 
Trojans differ 
from his Achaians ; 
found at Hissarlik to the Mycenzan treasures to recognise 
that the royal house of Atreus was separated by centuries of 
culture from the dwellers in the city described by Dr. Schlie- 
mann as the Homeric Troy. 

From the point of view of romance, that portion of Dr. 
Schuchhardt’s book is the more interesting which deals with 
the mythical city of the //ad. But the excavations at Tiryns 
and Mycenz were Dr. Schliemann’s supreme achievements. 
The painted 


yut little in manners, customs, and civilisation 
and you have but to compare the objects 


On those sites he unearthed a priceless treasure. 
walls at Tiryns and the gold and silver vessels of Mycenz con- 
stitute new chapters in the history of art. Barbaric in their 
costliness and splendour, the treasures of Mycene have still 
the dignity and restraint which distinguish the first examples 
of Greek art. 
ence ; but the splendid sense of decoration, the rich simphi- 
Though Dr. 


Few but have some touch of Oriental influ- 


city, the delicate forms, are essentially Hellenic. 
Shuchhardt’s handbook now and again lack sobriety of judg- 
ment, though some of its opinions may some day be revised, 


yet is it lucid, concise, and accurate ; and, being by far the best 


handbook on prehistoric Greek archzology in existence, it may 

be cordially recommended to all such as are interested in that 
fascinating study. 

MR. RUSKIN’S VERSES 

The Poems of John Ruskin. Now First Collected from ¢ riginal 

Manuscript and Printed Sources ; and Edited, in Chrono- 

logical Order, with Notes, Biographical and Critical, by 

W. G. COLLINGWOOD. London and Orpington : George 

Allen, 

‘It is no idle curiosity,’ says Mr. W. G. Collingwood, ‘that 

prompts the admirers of Mr. Ruskin’s works to collect his 

boyish writings and ’—by printing his achievement in doggerel 


2 vols. 
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in two volumes, with special editions of several sorts, all selling 
at an extremely handsome figure, and all sure of a ready and 
triumphant sale—‘to learn the story of his youth.’ Nor is it, 
as the profane might argue with a certain show of reason, the 
desire to turn an honest penny on the authority and in the 
interest of an illustrious name. Far from it. 

The real truth is that ‘more than other writers’ Mr. Ruskin 
‘is misunderstood by the casual reader,’ though ‘more than 
other writers he needs to be approached with . . . a prelimi- 
nary understanding of his ways, and aims, andattitude.’ Now, 
it is a fact that ‘in his case, more than with others’—what 
others ?>—‘these conditions have been determined at an early 
age, and illustrated by his earlier writings.’ For all which 
reasons, and sundry others, it has seemed advisable to swamp 
the ‘casual reader’ in some seven or eight thousand lines of 
verse, with never a touch of poetry among them, but show- 
ing that at one time Mr. Ruskin imitated Scott, at another 
Byron, at another Wordsworth, at another Coleridge, that he 
saw much of European scenery, that he fell in love with his 
cousin, and that he wrote rather better at sixteen than he did 
at twenty four. The ‘casual reader’ may protest that he is 
not interested in these matters; that doggerel is doggerel 
though Lord Tennyson himself should write it ; that he had 
rather take his Ruskin in the ear than his Ruskin in the blade ; 
that he doesn’t care for indirect autobiography, and entirely 
fails to perceive the connection between a total misapprehen- 
sion of the function and the aim of painting and a total failure 
to excel in the practice of poetry ; that the study of a wilder- 
ness of verse in the manner of the Books of Beauty in no wise 
conduces to the ‘ preliminary understanding’ of prose so lucid, 
simple, large-voiced, and majestical as Mr. RKuskin’s best, still 
less to that of prose so highly coloured, ornate, rhetorical, 
and inexpressive as Mr. Ruskin’s worst ; with much more to 
the same effect. But Mr. Collingwood, whose capacity for ad- 
miration is of the good, preposterous, ungrudging, all-swallow- 
ing, fatuously heroic type, will none of him nor his reasons 
either. He begins with Master Kuskin at seven—the student 
of Dame Wiggins of Lea and Harry and Lucy—and he prints 
him just as he is, ‘without punctuation and with no capitals 
except in the initial word, like a mediaeval missal or an ancient 
Greek codex’; in respect of a second piece, he calls upon his 
readers to ‘note in passing, as a matter of stvle, the use of 
“ precious” to describe the peculiar unhackneyed beauty of a 
pet phenomenon 

‘* But it is precious for its shining drops, 
\nd sometimes from the river a fish pops’”’’ 
and in connection with a third he pauses to determine, with 
an inspiration of wrong-headedness, a resolve to see the thing 
which is not (and to see it with extreme particularity), the Master 
himself might envy, the fact that it is ‘extremely curious as a 
foretaste of that moralisation of landscape which is so charac- 
teristic of the author.’ Sooth to say, here is the best of the 
These verses are curious and entertaining enough, con- 
They have none 


book. 
sidered as the work of a youngster of seven. 
of the delightful unexpectedness of Pet Marjorie’s achieve- 
ment 
‘But she was more than usual calm, 
And did not care a single dam’ ; 

but they are interesting in their way, and to their appearance 
ina plaguette of twenty pages (in special editions, of course : 
with facsimiles, notes by Mr. Collingwood and the author, and 
details, autobiographical and historical) they are few or none 
that could or would object. But they are but the poor ha’p’orth 
of bread to an intolerable deal of sack ; and, as Mr. Colling- 
wood is just as fatuous in dealing with the sack as he is in 
dealing with the bread, one very soon begins to be scarce less 
bored by the bard than one is made to feel contemptuous of 
his commentator. 

A bovy’s verses are seldom or never worth reading, and should 
seldom or never be read by anybody but his parents and his 
Collingwoods or maiden aunts. Mr. Ruskin’s maiden aunts (or 
Collingwoods) are many, no doubt ; and no doubt these volumes 
will have just so many ardent and admiring readers. But it 
were mere hypocrisy in anybody who is not a maiden aunt to 
pretend that he finds them even interesting. To the parasites 
of the distinguished man who is primarily responsible for their 
contents they have already afforded an excellent opportunity for 
self-advertisement ; by the hardened Ruskinite all the world over 
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it seems certain that they will be received with enthusiasm, and 
dismissed with a respectful feeling of disappointment ; to the 
general public they are obviously of less account than a sheaf 
of leaders from 7he 7imes would be ; while to the critic of verse 
they are simply non-existent. To such an one they cannot 
but suggest that more or less immortal work which, on the 
showing of Mr. Walter Shandy, the great Lipsius composed the 
day he was born. ‘They should have wiped it up and said no 
more about it,’ quoth my Uncle Toby, when the matter was 
brought under his notice ; and my Uncle Toby was right to all 
time. Mr. Collingwood has chosen to ignore his counsel ; and 
the consequence is that in dealing with these ‘ poems’ your first 
reflection is that, the best of Mr. Ruskin’s verses being em- 
bedded in his prose, the true edition of Mr. Ruskin’s Poems is 
yet to come. Your second is, of course, that here is a book 
made not to read but to sell, and that, its selling capacity being 
assured, the less you say about the reading in it the better. 
For Mr. Ruskin’s sake you would fain say more; and for Mr. 
Ruskin’s sake ’tis pity that you are constrained to say so little. 
But so it is, for so have Mr. Ruskin’s ‘admirers’ willed ; and 
as, for all their impudence, not even they can ‘boom’—(a 
favourite word of theirs)—a dead thing into life, so much the 
worse for the distinguished writer in whose name they traffic, 
and by grace of whose indifference to fame they continue 
to be. 


NEW NOVELS 

Godfrey Provence is a young literary gent who, having eaten 
his fill of chops and tomato sauce in town, and being sorely 
tempted of the Devil, after the manner of young men, goes forth 
into the wilderness, where he is confronted with a young woman 
sorely tempted with temptations like his own. She is uncom- 
fortably beautiful, has a bad habit of tugging her dress over her 
There is an 
aunt of Juliet’s who knows a thing or two, and she warns Romeo 
that all is not gold that glitters, and that Juliet 
But Juliet (who plays many parts) 


ankles, and elects to play Juliet to his Romeo. 


has lurking 
possibilities of Jezebel. 
develops all the wiles of Delilah, engages herself to Provence 
—after making him forswear literature and tomato sauce—and 
jilts a blameless cousin who worships the ground she treads. 
Provence goes back to town and literature with renewed zest, 
with the result that he jilts Juliet, who promptly marries the 
blameless cousin, while—with furious haste—Provence himself 
and a blonde with a large appetite are united in the bonds of 
matrimony. They repent at leisure. Meanwhile the blameless 
cousin dies, and Provence and the widowed Juliet meet in the 
British Museum. Provence finds the part of Romeo as allur- 
ing as ever, and they fall to playing as of old time. She pinches 
his coat-sleeve at parting, jumps into a hansom, and kisses the 
fingers which had touched him. While this is going on, the 
neglected blonde is entertaining a rising barrister to tea in the 
afternoon. 
piano— which is the thin end of the Devil in the gospel accord- 


They begin by singing songs and playing on the 
ing to Tolstoi—and go on from a discussion on the significance 
of passion to yet warmer converse. Finally, they agree, under 
a shower of tears and kisses, to cut and run to Italy. Before 
this pretty plot is carried out, however, Juliet—(whose proper 
name is Cynthia)—resolves in the nick of time to remain an 
honest woman, gives Provence the go-by, and retires to the 
Continent with her wily aunt : the rising barrister also repent- 
ing in time over a bottle of champagne, and blowing his brains 
out. The blonde’s hysterics at the news reveal to Provence 
the wreck of his domestic happiness. Such is the story in 
‘John Oliver Hobbes’s’ Some Emotions and a Moral (London: 


Unwin) : a trifle too psychological and not very pleasant, per- 
haps, but very ably written, and disclosing no mean power of 
realising character. 

Amethyst: The Stery of a Beauty (Lon- 


don: Innes) is a novel clever in its analysis, pleasant in Its 


Miss Coleridge’s 


diction, and artistic in its presentment of certain aspects of 
fashionable humanity. Unlike some other authors we could 
name, Miss Coleridge knows what she is talking about; and 
though damaged (male) goods and veneered specimens of the 
other sex are among her puppets, none is offensive to the 
reader, however unpleasant they all may be to their husbands, 
wives, and daughters. The heroine (the Beauty) is the senior 
daughter of an out-at-elbows peer with a drunken and disre- 
putable eldest son and a wife distinctly fast and still more 
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distinctly foolish. Amethyst is brought up by an aunt, but the 
old lady loses her money, and the Beauty has to go back to the 
uncongenial and unhealthy atmosphere in which her butterfly 
mother lives, moves, and has her being. Money is scarce, but 
my lady is not nice as to how she gets enough to give her 
daughter a season in town, and Amethyst is much run after 
and ultimately sought in marriage by the Crassus who pays the 
rent. She has many vicissitudes and many lovers, but she 
marries the right man at last. Her younger sisters are cleverly 
drawn, and their unconventional ways (their upbringing has 
been even as Topsy’s) are amusing enough. 

In A Merciful Divorce (London: Trischier), by F. W. Maude, 
we have another story of society told by one who is no novice 
in the ways of men and women. The hero, Arthur Gerrardine, 
is brave as a lion, noble as a king, and gentle as a woman. 
None with attributes like these could properly be the hero or 
a novel unless he were crossed in love, and this happens to 
Arthur. He marries Another—a charming lady with every 
good quality a wife should have except a heart. Then, worse 
things befall him, and Mrs. Arthur has to be divorced. He suf- 
fers a great deal, and is on the whole a better fellow in the end. 
There is a delightful old lady in the book, whose remarks on 
the manners and customs of her neighbours are sometimes 
witty and always pungent. Decidedly a book to read. 

Mr. Innes Shand’s Av/carva (Edinburgh: Blackwood) is 
mainly of Ireland and of how they brought a landlord-shooter 
to justice. It abounds in the soundest sentiments, and has 
enough of local colour, incident, and character; but it is a 
volume too long. The hero inherits an estate. It is in the 
west of Ireland; but the dying squire makes him promise to 
live there at least until the murderer of a former owner, his own 
elder brother, has been discovered. Then complications set in. 
The heroine is delicate, and the doctors say that a winter in 
Ireland will kill her. She knows nothing of this, and when her 
lover jilts her she cannot understand it at all. The result is much 
general discomfort, not diminished by the fact that the Land 
Leaguers take pot-shots at the hero on every decent opportu- 
nity : till peace is restored by peaceful means and all goes well. 
Naboth’s Vineyard (London: Blackett), by E. de Somerville 
and Martin Ross, is another Irish story with Land Leaguers and 
boycotting galore. It is very readable: none the less because 
it is happily a picture of Ireland rather as she was than as she 
is. The scene is laid in prae-Balfourian days, so that the blood- 
letting is consequently more—and more picturesque—than we 
have been wont to have of late. The book, in short, is well 
written and pleasantly exciting. 

Father Stafford (London : Cassell), by Anthony Hope, justi- 
fies the expectations raised by A A/an of Mark. It is a love- 
story of a new type, and bears the stamp of individuality in 
every line. To detail the plot were to spoil it ; but the inci- 
dents are as novel as the charactersare vivid. Father Stafford, 
a young Anglican clergyman wrestling with a vow of celibacy 
and a new-found passion, is a powerful study. Eugene Lane, 
his antithesis, ranks well-nigh as high. Lady Claudia, the rib 
of contention, lacks not imperfections, and is thus charming in 
a human if not an ideal way. Sir Roderick Ayre, who acts the 
part ofa rakish good fairy, and Morewood, an artist, have their 


Wa 


idiosyncrasies lightly, but none the less effectively, indicated. 
The minor Zersone, though varied and telling, are kept in their 
places, and are not allowed to usurp the interest due the other 
characters. Mr. Hope is as much at home in English society 
as he was among the pleasant, irresponsible criminals of 
Aureataland. The new book, moreover, attains a higher level 
of excellence, and sounds a greater depth of character. 

In parts A Reverend Gentleman (London: Methuen) shows 
the best work Mr. MacLaren Cobban has yet achieved. The 
Keverend William Merrydew is a brilliant creation, skilfully 
and consistently wrought through varied conditions of life. As 
the vicar of an obscure Welsh living reading a selection from 
Tristram Shandy to his ignorant congregation instead of the 
orthodox sermon; as the popular inmate of a Pentonville 
lodging-house eating bread-and-cheese in the kitchen ; and as 
the comfortably situated old gentleman with all the ‘ agreeable 
fowls’ he has ever hatched coming home to roost, he always 
acts in a natural way, even his worst attributes helping to 
create so verily human a personality that it is impossible to 
refrain from sympathising with him in adversity and exulting 
with him in prosperity. The interest admirably sustained, 
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and culminates in the return of Jack Parkin and the scenes 
attendant on his discovery of his reverend father-in-law’s de- 
ception. The plot, otherwise fresh and strong, is somewhat 
marred by the summary disposal by drowning of the two incon- 
venient people who form the only obstacles to the happy ending. 
Mr. Cobban can write—a rare thing ; he can eschew digres- 
sion—a still rarer thing ; and he can paint a man to the life ; 
but it is yet before him to give to the world something more 
than the merest sketch of a woman. 

‘ Unless /? (Edinburgh : Blackwood), by Randolph Haines, 
while clearly and carefully written, is wofully handicapped by a 
lugubrious hero: a morbid youth, shy and self-conscious to an 
unpleasant degree. When after the marriage ceremony his 
bride refuses him speech, and he departs on his wedding tour 
alone, the reader’s sympathy is entirely,with the woman. Exist- 
ence with such a man were as cheerful asa leaky sepulchre on 
a wet day. The tone of the book is dismal and consequently 
unhealthy ; and the rejoicing of the tardily united pair over the 
dying repentance of the villain—whose abuse of the doctor- 
hero the reader has heartily endorsed—is the sickliest climax. 
In his Deck Chair Stories (London: Ward and Downey) 
Richard Pryce is both at his worst and at his best. The longer 
tales furnish elaborately upholstered backgrounds for scrappy 
outlines of people. The unpretentious ‘The Curious Case of 
William Batten,’ where Mr. Pryce has abandoned for once his 
dimly lit drawing-rooms and written an ungarnished bit of life, 
has a pathos and a strength he fails to attain among the beautiful 
widows with shoulders, and the drivelling boys he loves to stay 
with potted palms and comfort with cups of tea. 


JAMES THOMSON 


Thomson. ‘The Seasons’ and ‘The Castle of Indolence. Edited 
by J. LoGigt Robertson, M.A. Oxford: Clarendon 
Press. 

The thanks of all lovers of literature are due to Mr. Logie 
Robertson and to the delegates of the Clarendon Press for this 
edition of Thomson’s masterpieces ; albeit, like most things 
human, it falls considerably short of perfection. Not that 
we insinuate aught again: the editor’s industry, research, or 
patience. A tolerably rigid examination has detected no 
omission save the unaccountable failure to refer to Roderick 
Random for the docus classicus on the expedition to Cartha- 
gena; and tracked no deviation into nonsense absolute save 
in the remarks that Thomson ‘has not only opened our eyes 
to the beauty of our natural surroundings, but set the soul of 
man in a freer filial relation to its Maker,’ and that ‘ the very 
sound of [certain] lines is suggestive of the appearance, taste, 
and perfume of the fruit which they describe’: both admir- 
able types, in their total lack of intelligible meaning, of two 
distinct and opposite yet equally erroneous methods of criti- 
cism. Mr. Robertson, let it be ungrudgingly proclaimed, has 
bestowed immense pains upon preparing a sound text ; has left 
unnoticed not a syllable that called for explanation or com- 
mentary ; has always fully, and often happily, illustrated the 
diction and sentiment of his poet by comparison to parallel 
passages in the works of other writers (more especially of 
Burns) ; has from time to time interjected critical observations 
which, though timid, are generally just ;, has sketched Thom- 
son’s life in sufficient detail, without being either gushing or 
unreadable ; and, in short, has supplied every assistance which 
the youthful reader could reasonably desire. 

Unluckily he has done a great deal more. Had Mr. Robert- 
son but.remembered that the half is often more than the whole, 
the praise which is deservedly his would have been subject to 
fewer qualifications. Well-nigh two-thirds of the notes are irre- 
levant and superfluous. It is no concern of ours to apportion 
the blame between the editor and those who entrusted him with 
the work. It is sufficient to note the fact that 7/e Seasons and 
the Castle of /ndolence have here been handled far too much 
as if they were merely instruments for the diffusion of useless 
knowledge and nothing more. It is, indeed, difficult to convey 
an idea of the quantity of inappropriate information which 
Mr. Robertson has conceived it to be his duty to impart. His 
watchful eye has perused the roll of history from the earliest 
times down to the present day ; has skimmed the four quarters 
of the globe, sparing neither flesh nor fowl; nay, has scanned 
the blue expanse of the firmament itself in search of where- 
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withal to swell his store. You shall search the world in vain 
for a more comprehensive cyclopedia of the sciences. You 
ask for elucidations of Thomson, and forthwith you are over- 
whelmed with succinct little articles on the crocus, polyan- 
thus, ranunculus, and hyacinth, among flowers ; on the bittern, 
plover, jay, and daw, among birds ; on the amethyst and topaz, 
among gems ; on Saturn and Mercury, among the planets; on 
oranges and lemons, on tamrarinds, cedars, palmettos, cocoa- 
nuts, and pine-apples, among fruits and trees ; on claret and 
champagne, among wines: in which articles every subject is 
minutely described, and its name diligently derived from the 
classical tongues. But that is not all. A pocket Dictionary of 
Biography has not been forgotten. That notes should be sup- 
plied on Miss ‘Amanda’ Young, on Lord Lyttelton, on Bubb 
Dodington, on Mr. Speaker Onslow, on Lord Chesterfield, on 
Duncan Forbes of Culloden, was very right and proper. But 
we perceive no justification for the short treatise upon Socrates, 
nor for the notices of Solon, Lycurgus, Aristides, Cimon, Camil- 
lus, Regulus, Cicero, Virgil, Alfred the Great, Chaucer, and 
Bacon. If it be desirable that the school-boy should know 
somewhat of these and other celebrated characters, there be 
dictionaries and works of reference which he may consult to 
his no small profit. On any showing, such elaborate apparatus 
of commentary is needless : is indeed but a device to encour- 
age laziness, and to discourage curiosity, to promote ‘cram,’ 
to beget supernciality, and to burke thoroughness. We vastly 
prefer Mr. Squeers’s practical and time-honoured method of 
teaching ‘ bottiney’ to this provision of a short-cut to learning : 
which has hitherto been the sole result of that shrill and queru- 
Jous outcry for the teaching of English in schools and colleges 
raised some time ago by men to whom literature means dates, 
or periods, or epochs, or movements, or philology, or philosophy, 
or anything except letters. 

We have hinted that Mr. Robertson’s critical remarks are 
for the most part judicious and well-founded. We can but add 
that we wish he had had the courage of his opinions ina greater 
degree. He sees, we fancy, plainly enough how important a 
part was Thomson’s in English poetry ; but he is too sparing 
of his superlatives. For he is vet in the bondage of Mr. 
William Wordsworth ; and current literary opinion, or what 
passes for it, being to the effect that that excellent person’s 
supremacy must in no wise be impugned, Mr. Robertson is 
content to regard Thomson as a menial, so to say, serving in the 
outer court of ‘the great high-priest of Nature,’ as he calls him, 
nor presumes to assert, what is merely the truth, that an ounce 
of such poetry as 7/e Seasons is worth tons of Excursions. Inthe 
persistent neglect which the memory of Thomson has suffered, 
there is something deplorable but nothing surprising. Had he 
been a hair-splitting and quibbling Elizabethan, an amatorious 
and metaphysical Caroline, or an eccentric and _ ineffectual 
Early Victorian, his work had been repeatedly honoured by 
costly editions, his tomb had groaned beneath the offerings 
of adorers, perhaps a society had been founded to perpetuate 
his name. As he chanced to be simply a consummate artist 
who, faithful to the poetical convention of his age so long as it 
had aught to teach him (but no longer), struck out a new and 
vigorous convention of his own; whose observation of Nature 
was not only singularly acute but was little distorted by a 
thought of ulterior edification; who gave to English blank verse 
new-found harmonies and undiscovered cadences, of which the 
final consummating and perfecting were reserved for a Tenny- 
son : he is naturally never read, and is remembered solely for 
one or two stock quotations, of whose origin the quoters usually 
know nothing. His faults, it is true, are neither few nor inconsider- 
able, except in comparison to his merits. He is frequently mono- 
tonous, and not seldom stilted ; his classical phraseology is too 
often charged with pedantry ; he echoes too glibly the poetical 
cant of his day about the ‘social sense’ and the corruption of 
courts and kings—cant which none would have been more horri- 
fied than the poets to see translated into practice : he ts all-too 
apt to make himself the mouthpiece of the curious, finicking, 
inconsistent sentimentality which permitted fishing but con- 
demned shooting, which loudly denounced ‘ the insensate, bar- 
barous trade of war,’ and equally loudly extolled the age ‘ when 
tyrant custom had not shackled man.’ But what are these de- 
fects weighed in the balance against the keenness of his vision, 
the mingled dignity and sweetness of his measures, the rich 
treasure-house of his vocabulary, the irresistibly majestic sweep 
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of his utterance? Scarce a single effect achieved in blank verse 
by his successors that he did not anticipate. That favourite 
device of so many modern bards, for example—the unexpected 
but wholly adroit and appropriate employment of a polysyllabic 
word : who, save Milton, ever carried it to such perfection as 
Thomson? One thinks of ‘covered pits unfathomably dee,’ 
of the shore ‘beat by a boundless multitude of waves,’ of the 
‘dim spaces of futurity.’ A hundred passages of various and 
bewitching beauty, of unrivalled stateliness and serenity,’ a 
hundred touches of self-sufficing and self-approved art, crowd 
into the mind. But assuredly not the least claim which Thoin- 
son has upon the applause and reverence of posterity is the 
firmness and decision with which he strikes the patriotic nofe. 
A contemporary and fellow-countryman of Andrew Fairs¢r- 
vice, he never stooped to the cult of the parish pump. Never 
does he rise to a nobler or a more impressive strain than when 
he celebrates the power and glory of Britain. It is good!to 
think that Britain had never a more loyal son than the Scots- 
man who wrote Rule Britannia. 


THE TOURIST OF ELD 


Early Travellers in Scotland. Edited by P. HUME BROWN, 
Edinburgh : Douglas. 

The Scot Abroad has so engrossed the curiosity of historians 
and book-hunters, that little attention has been spared the 
recorded sayings and doings of foreign guests in Scotland in 
the centuries that followed Longshanks’ invasion and preceded 
the Orange Revolution. Now, Mr. P. Hume Brown has 
gathered together such of the notes left by travellers in Scot- 
land between 1295 and 1689 as throw light upon the topography 
and customs, the commerce, arts, and social condition, of the 
country. A few names and scraps of information have escaped 
his notice ; and there are doubtless travellers’ tales awaiting 
exhumation in the Vatican and other libraries. But we have 
here the great bulk of the intelligence which visitors to North 
Britain have bequeathed concerning that once barbarous and 
mysterious country almost up to the date of the Union of the 
Parliaments. A crowd of brilliant Frenchmen followed the 
beautiful young widow of Francois II. ; but, except for a con- 
temptuous phrase or two let drop by Brantéme, we have no 
means of knowing what they thought of the Scotland and of 
the Scots of Mary Stuart. One would sacrifice some of Ron- 
sard’s verse for a note under his hand on High Street in the 
days of James V., or the record of some page’s prank in old 
Holyrood. Danes and Norwegians came in hundreds to the 
Scottish court and to the Scottish ports, on business of State 
or to barter the timber of Bergen or the corn of Campvere for 
cloth and hides. But only Peder Swave, who crossed in 1535 
to gain the Scots King’s support for Christian Il. against the 
citizens of Liibeck, has left a diary. These early visitors—and 
the same is pretty true of the modern travellers who write or 
refrain from writing—were too much preoccupied with their 
own affairs and the affairs of their time to trouble themselves 
about the point of view of posterity. That fifteenth-century 
Stanley, Georg von Ehingen, in his narrative of his journey 
through ten kingdoms, thought of nothing worth noting in 
respect of Scotland except the fact that he was nobly enter- 
tained by King James II. and his Queen, Mary of Gueldres 
(who conversed with him in Netherlandish Dutch). The genius 
and charlatan, Jerome Cardan, was housed at the Archbishop’s 
palace at St. Andrews a century later ; but he left but a memo- 
randum of dreams and prescriptions, when he might have in- 
structed us how golf was played in the city which—his soldier 
contemporary, the Sieur Jean de Beaugué, tells you—-was ‘nearly 
as large as Thurin.’ The younger Scaliger has given you no- 
thing by which to remember his visit to Scotland except the 
note that Mary Stuart was ‘une belle créature,’ that the Scots 
of his time were ‘excellent philosophers,’ and that bleeding in 
those days was the business of the joiners. To the ‘divine 
and illuster poete,’ Sallust du Bartas, it never seems to have 
occurred that the future generation to whom he dedicated his 
fame would have been far better pleased if he had cut down 
his compliments to his gossip and patron, King Jamie, and 
given you instead a sample of the kirk flytings, the street sights, 
and the social diversions of which he was a spectator three 


centuries ago, 
To make amends, the excellent Jean Froissart has noted the 
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reception given to the French army which landed in Scotland 
just two hundred years before Du Bartas’s day, and the laugh- 
ing remonstrances of the Gallic knights at the hard fare and 
hard beds with which they were entertained. We have that 
often-quoted journal of /A&neas Sylvius, Pope’s legate and 
afterwards Pope, through the northern kingdom in the reign of 
James 1., and his ambiguous praises of Scottish women : ‘ fair 
in complexion, comely and pleasing to look at, but not dis- 
tinguished for their chastity, giving their kisses more readily 
than Italian women give their hands.’ Here, too, are the im- 
pressions of the courtly Don Pedro de Ayala of James Iv. and 
his people, and his attestation that for his part he found the 
women of the country ‘really honest, though very bold.’ The 
Sieur de Beaugué is another kindly foreign witness. Like 
nearly all ‘ strangers from abroad’ who preceded him, his eye is 
caught by the Bass Rock—‘ the Isle de Magots, so called from 
the large white birds like swans that make their nest there’ ; 
and he has his wondering note on the stone quarried by the 
Scots for fuel. Coming down later, to the period following 
the Union of the Crowns, it is curious, but not inexplicable, to 
find how much more favourably foreign visitors regard the 
Scots than do their old enemies and new fellow-subjects, the 
English. Needless to say, this does not apply to the Penailess 
Pilgrimage of the Water-Poet through the boreal wilderness 
of Mar and Athole, strewn with ‘such mountains that Shooter’s 
Hill, Gad’s Hill, Highgate Hill, Hampsted Hill, Birdlip Hill, 
or Malvernes Hill, are but mole-hills in comparison.’ John 
Taylor was humourous enough to be a fit companion for Ben 
Jonson, and worthy for his cheerfulness of a place beside Izaak 
Walton. Richard Franck, a strange compound of the Crom- 
wellian trooper and the literary coxcomb, described his travels 
and sport in Scotland in a style designed to prove how far he 
surpassed the said Izaak ‘With inkpot and with rod.” He 
produced something which surpassed, in its own peculiar way, 
all that went before or came after it in our literature. To break 
in upon one of his marvellous sentences, see him on his way 
to Macheny and ‘ Minever’ (Monzievaird, as we should guess, 
and not Methven, as suggested by Mr. brown), contemplating 
‘those liberal streams, where the artist in a storm may shelter 
himself under shady trees, elevated upon lofty mountains, over 
the melting amorous smiling banks; as if the boughs were 
barnacles and ready to drop into the silent glittering streams 
that glide softly along a delightful meadow; excepting here 
and there some small cataracts of water that tumble down a 
precipice of rocks, that encircles and surrounds great stones in 
the sandy foundation of this mystical Mockeny, whose glittering 
sholes are gently moved by the soft breathings of Zephyrus, 
that dash the smaller waves ashore, and discover to the angler, 
the delicate angles of Mockeny, so that here we may assume 
a poetick liberty, in some sort, to call Scotland Arcadia.’ 

On Franck’s behalf it may be urged that he was at least a 
fair-minded traveller, and that he was one of the first—if not 
the first—who cisplayed a feeling for Scottish scenery. The 
Pre-Restoration journals of Jorevin de Rochford, John Ray, 
James Brome, and Thomas Morer are full of very valuable 
topographical and historical matter. They have been judi- 
ciously edited and annotated by Mr. Brown. The book is one 
for all. The reproductions of old maps—that in the Bodleian 
Library, supposed by Cosmo Innes to date considerably before 
the year 1300; Matthew Paris’s chart contained in the only 
MS. of his Chronicle that is known to exist; and a third, taken 
from an atlas printed at Dusseldorf in 1595 at the expense of 
the heirs of Gerard Mercator—are of themselves enough to give 
it interest in men’s eyes. 


DORE 


The Life of Gustav Doré. NWVith 138 Illustrations from Original 
Drawings by Dore. By the late BLANCHARD JERROLD. 
London : Allen. 

When the author of the life of Cruikshank puts before the 
reading public the life of one still greater, and when in addi- 
tion the life is that of his best and dearest friend for many 
years, you expect to be interested. Nor are you disappointed. 
From the first page to the last you are hurried quickly, but 
not breathlessly, along the career of one of the busiest workers 
of this busy century. ‘There is nothing remarkable in Mr, 
Jerrold’s style, but it is easy to follow and clear to see. There 
are no stiff controversial fences, surprisingly few platitudes 
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—for which in a biography one cannot be too thankful ; and, 
with the exception of a little unnecessary repetition which the 
author has mistaken for emphasis, there is nothing to take your 
interest away from the subject. Mr. Jerrold, too, with a highly 
commendable restraint, introduces himself only on the most 
necessary occasions and in an unobtrusive manner, keeps 
the curb tight upon the eulogy which is urging him forward, 
and lays his finger with what seems to him even impartiality 
upon the errors and faults both of man and artist. The book 
is profusely illustrated with—for the most part—unpublished 
sketches in his own collection, which, being mere suggestions, 
are intended to show the draughtsman’s progress and _ his 
methods of working. 

The crowning work of Doré’s life was the statue of Alex- 
andre Dumas, which he never lived to see unveiled and pre- 
sented to the city of Paris. There is something fitting in 
the fact that this prodigal, whose brain was so crowded with 
images and ideas that the working day was never long enough 
for him to release them, whose hand was so lavish and free 
that his purse was scarce deep enough to obey its behests, 
should have exhaled his latest breath in the creation, with- 
out recompense, of the great memorial statue of the author 
of Monte Cristo and les Trois Mousguetaires : especially if 
it be true that, in the statue at least, he too had his Maquet. 
He was born at Strasburg in 1832, and very soon showed 
the spirit that was in him. A gamin de génie, as Gautier 
called him, he clamoured for a pencil when most of us would 
have been satisfied with a coral and bells. At five he was 
drawing sieges and battle-pieces ; at eleven he was lithograph- 
ing his drawings. His father, anxious, fatherwise, to make a 
thistle of a fig, wanted him to be an engineer. He therefore 
took away his drawing-book, paints, and pencils, and, by way 
of choking him off his bent, gave hima violin. ’Twas an un- 
fortunate present, for the boy showed that he had the musical 
no less than the artistic faculty. Yet was he always a boyish 
boy, albeit with manly powers; a manly man, albeit with 
boyish aspirations : few English school-boys would have beaten 
him in gymnastics or athletics or, for the matter of that, in 
rollicking devilment. When he was fifteen, Philippon, the 
arch-discoverer, persuaded his parents to allow him to come to 
Paris, and undertook to give him work to the extent of 5000 
francs per annum. The publishers were soon clamouring for 
his sketches, which he poured with lavish profusion over the 
pages of the Journal pour Nire, the Journal pour Tous, and 
similar prints. His memory, which he systematically edu- 
cated, was prodigious. It enabled him by merely looking at 
an object to take in all its details, and so dispense with 
sketches where it was difficult or undesirable to take them 
There was no need of studies: as he used to say, ‘ J’ai beau- 
coup de collodion dans la téte.’ This power stood him in 
good stead in illustrating those books which more than any- 
thing else made his name famous. Of his kind he was a prince 
among illustrators. The ideas of him were crammed in bat- 
talions in his head, massed even as the crowds were massed 
in his drawings. Inaccurate often, geologists might fail to 
identify his rocks, arboriculturists his trees: he sought a type 
rather than an absolute portrait. ‘C’est un type’ was an expres- 
sion often on his lips : but he gave Norman arches to London 
Bridge ; he started fifty horses for the Derby; in a picture 
of the Arthurian period he drew the arms of England fem. 
George I., with those of Hanover on an escutcheon of pretence. 
After all, who cares? In effect and aim his work was popular, 
and such inaccuracies may be ignored. The rollicking school- 
boy passed into the satirist of Russia: he revelled in the Contes 
drolatiqgues, in Don Quixote. He illustrated them masterfully : 
some touch of his author's spirit passed into his own. His 
conception may or may not be right or in accord with that 
of his readers, but he was a force. Yet, with all this power 
of his, this success that was measured in money and fame 
almost world-wide, there was still the fly in the ointment, the 
Mordecai at the gate. The siege of Paris came; it found 
him enrolled in the National Guard. He buried that enormous 
platitude in paint of his—Christ Leaving the Pretorium—be- 
yond reach of German shot and shell; but with it he buried 
his old, light-hearted, happy self. His faculty for enjoyment 
had become impaired by the comparative neglect of his own 
countrymen. He was of no academy: he was too rapid in his 
work, too versatile in his methods, too much a Jack-of-all-trades. 
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Such criticisms chafed him overmuch, for he was sensitive 
even to tetchiness, and his conception of himself was merely 
idiotic. His reputation as an illustrator was more than Euro- 
pean, but he wished he had never illustrated a single volume- 
‘My adversary,’ he cries, ‘is myself; I must efface and kill the 
illustrator, and be spoken of only as the painter.’ But he did 
not do so. The illustrator killed the painter—who, indeed, had 
never any real existence outside the Doré Gallery. The illustra- 
tions brought him money ; and, lavish in his personal expen- 
diture though he was, he had a positive thirst for that which 
gave him the freedom to work out his ideas in what he held 
to be his true medium. It is difficult to imagine him at rest. 
Never long at one thing: now working upon one of his vast 
canvases, now engaged in modelling some clay figure or other; 
this moment his fingers holding his etching needle, the next 
tumultuously pouring in a torrent over the piano keys : the fire 
within him must surely be burnt out before its time. Yet he 
was no stranger to detail ; he took the utmost trouble that his 
drawings might be produced in the best possible way. He 
spared neither time nor money for this end; he laboriously and 
minutely educated a school of wood-engravers to interpret him. 

The great characteristic of the man was his delight in and 
his power of work. He was at it from dawn till dusk, and 
then beyond into the dark. He kept a key of his gallery 
in Bond Street, and was at work there when, besides himself, 
none but policemen and wagoners bound for Covent Garden 
were stirring. In the hour of his greatest sorrow, when the 
mother died he loved so well, and by whom he had been idol- 
ised, when his old and faithful servant followed, it was work, 
and work only, which kept him strong and sound. But he had 
lived too much, he had worked too much, and he died at fifty 
with his faculties still unimpaired, but with the pang in his 
heart that the recognition which England and America had 
bestowed his own countrymen had withheld. He died in the 
moment of victory, almost on the eve of the unveiling of his— 
(and his Maquet’s)—umas, with the pathetic cry of ‘ J’ai trop 
travaillé !’ upon his lips. Much of his work died with him 
—the Divine Comedy, the La Fontaine, the Elaine, a world of 
black-and-white besides ; but the Contes drolatiqgues are ever 
pleasantly fantastical, the vignettes in the Don Quixote are 
picturesque and suggestive as when he drew them. As for 
his ‘ paintings,’ it is enough to say of them that they were 
presently succeeded—or supplemented, we know not which 
—by the works of the late Edwin Long, R.A., and deserved no 
better fate. 


OLD AND NEW 


The Antiquities of the Exchequer (London: Elliot Stock) of 
Mr. Herbert Hall is the initial number of ‘The Camden 
Library,’ for which, as Sir John Lubbock remarks in his pre- 
face, the reviewer will have nothing but praise, if every contri- 
butor do his part as well as Mr. Hall. He begins with the 
‘Ancient Treasury’ of the English Kings: not the ‘hoard’ in 
‘the actual bedchamber of the sovereign,’ but the treasure- 
chamber belonging to ‘an organised department of the State’: 
transferred after the Conquest, as Mr. Hall believes, to Win- 
chester, where it seems to have been maintained for some fifty 
years. In the course of this chapter the story is told of the rob- 
bery of Edward Longshanks his ‘ wardrobe’ at Westminster by 
Richard de Podelicote, whose confession is quoted in full. His 
second chapter, devoted to ‘ Money and Records,’ is a descrip- 
tion of the contents of the royal hoards ; his third,‘ The Exchequer 
House, is historical and descriptive. Then come dissertations on 
‘The Officers of the Exchequer’ ; ‘The Chess-Game’ (on the 
square of the Exchequer Table—the table, that is, designed for 
and devoted to the ‘ludus computatorum’), with some wonderful 
information on the subject of tallies ; ‘Exchequer Problems ’— 
as ‘ The Great Rolls’ and ‘ The Trial of the Pyx’; and ‘ The 
Making of the Budget’; with an appendix in which are set 
forth the quality and service of several curious and very useful 
illustrations. It need scarce be added that the book, which is 
well printed and produced, is one not merely to read but to 
keep and shelve. 

Zeal is an excellent thing in its way, but unless it go hand in 
hand with discretion ’tis ever the most perilous of qualities a man 
can have. Now, Mr. W. R. Hughes, author of A Week's Tramp 
in Dickens-land (London : Chapman) is all zeal and no discre- 
tion, and this ‘ book’ of his is probably as arrant a blunder as has 
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ever been perpetrated. True, it has plenty of pictures, and very 
pretty pictures they are, so that it is not wholly useless. But in his 
haste to gather and garner every scrap of available information 
about the great writer he adores, Mr. Hughes has gone as far 
as it lay in him to make not only himself but also the object of 
his cult ridiculous. We refrain from proofs, being of them to 
whom the name of Dickens is venerable as well as dear, and 
having, moreover, a certain kindliness for enthusiasm in a good 
cause even when it lapses into silliness. But ...! Well, Mr. 
Hughes means well ; and there be times when good intentions 
are worse than criminal effects ; and Mr. Hughes, if he ever 
meet his Dickens in the spirit, will certainly atone for all. We 
have also received The Humours of Cynicus (London: 29 
Drury Lane, Strand), the which, though it represents the kind 
of humour that went out with Tom Hood, is sprightly in in- 
tention and amusing in effect, and should make a good enough 
Christmas book ; a new edition, being the fourth, of Brah- 
manism and Hinduism (London: Murray), by Sir Monier 
Monier-Williams : a new edition of Egypt Under the Pharaohs 
(London: Murray), by Heinrich Brugsch-Bey, condensed and 
revised by M. Brodrick ; a new edition, being the second, of 
The Brief for the Government, 1886-92 (Edinburgh: Black- 
wood), by W. H. Meredyth ; a pretty edition of Childe Harold 
(London : Griffith), being the second volume of ‘The Bijou 
Byron’; a cheap edition of Zhe Caxtons (London : Warne), 
by Lord Lytton ; and a pamphlet containing Professor Seth’s 
admirable lecture on Zhe Present Position of the Philosophical 
Sciences (Edinburgh : Blackwood). 


BOOKS OF THE WEEK 
Fiction 
A Dark Place of the Earth. Alfred Clark. London : Samp- 
son Low. 
A Widower Indeed. Rhoda Broughton and Elizabeth Bisland. 
London : Osgood. 
Clouds of Black and Gold. E. de Dérant. London: Digby. 
Consctence. Hector Malot. London: Bentley. 2 vols. 
Dr. Dumdnys Wife. Maurus Jokai ; Translated by F. Steinitz. 
London : Cassell. 
Honoured by the World. Emily Foster. London: Digby. 
Maud Beverley. M.A. Hitchman. London: Digby. 
Santa Barbara. Ouida. London: Chatto. 
The City of Dreadful Night, and Other Places. Rudyard 
Kipling. London: Sampson Low. 
The Faith Doctor. Edward Eggleston. London: Cassell. 
The Fossicker. Ernest Glanville. London: Chatto. 
The Gambler's Secret. Percy Fendall. London: Hurst. 


2 vols. 
The Heiress of Beechfield. M.¥E. Baldwin. London: Digby. 
2 vols. 


The ‘ Jolly koger’? Hume Nisbet. London: Digby. 

The Mystic Quest. Wm. Kingsland. London: George Allen. 

The Prince's Whim. 1. S. Macquoid. London: Innes. 

The Roll-Call. Lucy Henry. London: Digby. 

The Romance of a Chalet. Mrs. Campbell Praed. London: 
White. 2 vols. 

The Story of Francis Cludde. S.J}. \Weyman. London : Cassell. 

Twilight. Helen Shipton. London: Innes. 

Where Town and County Meet. Mrs. Alfred Baldwin. Lon- 
don. Longmans. 

VERSE 

A Threefold Cord. Edited by George Mac Donald. London : 
Chatto. 5s. 

Gathered Fragments. Edwin Vyne. London: Reeves. 

Lester the Loyalist. Douglas Sladen. London: Griffith. 2s. 6d. 

Poems of G. A. Becquer. Translated into English by Mason 
Carnes. London: Kegan Paul. 2s. 6d. 

Poems of the late W.C. Roscoe. Edited by E. M. Roscoe, 
London: Macmillan. 7s. 

The Book of Chinese Poetry. Translated by C. F. R, Allen, 
London : Kegan Paul. 16s. 

Verses Grave and Gay. E, T. Fowler. London : Cassell. 


TRAVEL 


About Ceylon and Borneo. W. J. Clutterbuck. 


Longmans. _ tos. 6d. 
A Mad Tour. Mrs. J. H. Riddell. London: Bentley. tos. 6d, 
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Delagoa Bay and Its Natural History. Rose Monteiro. Lon- 
don: Philip. 9s. 

Peeps at Portugal. M.O’Connor Morris. London : Harrison. 

With Axe and Rope in the New Zealand Alps. G. E. Manner- 
ing. London: Longmans. 22s. 6d. 


BioGRAPHY 


Biographical Chronicle of the English Drama from 1559 to 1642. 
F. G. Fleay. London: Reeves. 30s. 

Early Papers and Some Memories. Henry Morley. London : 
Routledge. 

The Life of Christopher Columbus. Justin Winsor. London: 
Sampson Low. 2Is. 

The Story of My Life. M.¥.Cusack. London: Hodder. 6s. 

The Story of the Life of Mackay of Uganda. By His Sister. 
London : Hodder. 5s. 

William Hogarth. Austin Dobson. London: Sampson Low. 
24S. 

History 

A History of the Great Civil War, 1642-49. S. R. Gardiner. 

London: Longmans. 28s. 


Curistmas Books 


Dicky Dibbs. M.¥E. Johnson. London; Digby. 1s. 6d. 
Lady Jane. R.H. Paris. London: Osgood. 7s. 6d. 
Three Little Maids. M.B. Deane. London: Innes. 5s. 


MISCELLANEA 


Angling Sketches. Andrew Lang. London: Longmans. 7s. 6d. 

As We Were Saying. C.D. Warner. London: Osgood. 3s. 6d. 

Barracks, Bivouacs, and Battles. Archibald Forbes. Lon- 
don: Macmillan. 7s. 6d. 

Curiosities of the American Stage. Laurence Hutton. London: 
Osgood. 12s, 6d. 

Genealogical Chart of the Royal Family of Great Britain. 
Rev. Robert Logan. Edinburgh: Macniven. 

Handbook of Athletic Sports. Edited by Ernest Bell. Lon- 
don : Bell. 

History of the Corry Family of Castlecoole. The Earl of Bel- 
more. London: Longmans. tos. 6d. 

Illustrations of Tennyson. J.C. Collins. London: Chatto. 6s. 

My Thoughts of Music and Musicians. H. H. Statham. 
London : Chapman. 

Naval Warfare of the Future. Thomas Waraker. London: 
Sonnenschein. 5s. 

Philosophy of Eating. A.J. Bellows. Glasgow: Morison. 

Pleasant Work for Busy Fingers. Maggie Browne. London: 
Cassell. 5s. 

The Browning Cyclopedia. Edward Berdoe. London: Son- 
nenschein. Ios. 6d. 

The Condition of Labour. Henry George. London: Sonnen- 
schein. 2s. 6d. 

The New Empire. O. A. Howland. London: Arnold. 12s. 6d. 

The Dramatic Works of George Farquhar. Edited by A. C. 
Ewald. London: Nimmo. 2!s. 


Unhappy Loves of Men of Genius. Thomas Hitchcock. Lon- 
don: Osgood. 65s. 
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Das Problem der Ethik in der Gegenwart. H. Gallwitz. 
Gottingen : Vandenhéck. 5 m. 

Der bildliche Ausdruck in den Reden des Fiirsten Bismarck. 
Blimner. Leipzig: Hirzel. 2m. 80 pf. 


Die Elementarstructur und das Wachsthum der lebenden Sub- 
stanz. J. Wiesener. Wien: Hdélder. 6m. 

Erlebnisse und Beobachtungen eines mehr als 20. Jahr. Aufent- 
haltes in Kreta. KE. Melena. Hanover: Schmorl. 12m. 


First Bismarck. WRegesten zu einer wissenschaftlichen Bio- 
graphie. H. Kohl. 1. Band. Leipzig: Renger. 18m. 
Georg der Araber Bischofs Gedichte und Briefe. V. Ryssel. 
Leipzig : Hirzel. 7 m. 

Internationale Beitrage zur wissenschaftlichen Medizin. Fest- 
schrift Rudolf Virchow gewidmet. Berlin : Hirschwald. 
120 m. 


Le blason héraldigue. P. B. Gheusi. Avec 1300 gravures. 
Paris : Didot. 20 fr. 


Le pessimisme. LL. Jouvin. Paris: Didier. 7 fr. 50 c. 
Lhomme dans la nature. P.Topinard. Paris: Alcan. 6 fr. 
Neutestamentliche Theologie oder gesch. Darstellung der Lehren 
Jesu. WW. Beyschlag. Band1. Halle: Strien. 8 m. 
Sinattische Inschriften. J. Euting. Berlin: Reimer. 24m. 
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Price 21s., crown folio, cloth gilt. 











* .* In the closing years of the century the grandest spectacle presented 
to the world is the spread of the English-speaking race. ‘Zhe Empire of 
the Englis h’ gird] es the globe. It is in this world-wide sense that the 
title of this New Work, ‘THE ENGLISH IMPERIAL ATLAS,’ 
has been chosen. It is arranged throughout from an English point of 
view, and aims at being the Standard Atlas for English households 
throughout the world. While amply meeting all the requirements of 
General Ge ography, the Home Country, the British ( ‘olonies, and all 
English-speaking countries have been tre ated i in very full detail. 

For General Completeness THE ENGLISH IMPERIAL ATLAS 
is not equalled by any other English Atlas at the price. It contains 108 
< Maps, comprising 70 full-page and folio Maps, and 125 smaller 
Maps, Plans, and Insets, or 195 Maps in all. The Gazetteer, which 
has been compiled from the latest sources, contains the results of 
recent Census returns, and has entries for about 55,000 places, which 
are Gescrit ved and located. 
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‘ATALANTA’ 


Containing a New and Original Story by 


W. GLARK RUSSELL. 


With about Fifty Illustrations by 


EVERARD HOPKINS. 


Now Ready at all Booksellers’ and Railway Bookstalls. 
PRICE ONE SHILLING. 


TRISCHLER & CO., 18 NEW BRIDGE STREET, LONDON, B.C. 


Vol. © , Just Pub lished, crown 8vo, cloth, 3s. 6d. ; large-paper, 5s. net. 


ABBOTSFORD SERIES OF THE SCOTTISH POETS. 
Edited by GEoRGE Eyre-Topp. 


Vol. IL—EARLY SCOTTISH POETRY: Thomas the Rhymer, 
John Barbour, Andrew of Wyntoun, and Henry the Minstrel. 








WILLIAM HODGE & CO., Glasgow. 
WILLIAMS & NORGATE, London and Edinburgh. 





Just Published, royal 8vo, cloth, 10s. 6d. 
HARNACK (Axel). Introduction to the’! Elements of 
the Differential and Integral Calculus (from the German). 

Just Published, Second Edition. 

ETHICA; or, The Ethics of Reason. By Scotus 

NOVANTICUS. 8vo, cloth, 6s. 


WILLIAMS & NORGATE, 14 Henrietta Street, Covent Garden, 


London ; and 20 South Frederick Street, Edinburgh. 








BLACKIE & SON’S 


NEW ILLUSTRATED STORY-BOOKS. 





G. A. HENTY. 
REDSKIN AND COWBOY: A Tale of the Western 


Plains. By G. A. HeEnty. hidagec! 12 F ull- Page Illustrations by ALFRED 
PEARSE. Crown 8v« », cloth eleg ant, olivin 1e eds ges, 6s. 


G. A. HENTY. 
THE DASH FOR KHARTOUM : A Tale of the Nile 
Expedition. By G. A. Henty. With 10 Pag e Illustration by Joun Scnui 


BERG and J. Nasu, and 4 Plans. Crown 8vo, cloth elegant, olivine edges, i 
ROBERT LEIGHTON. 
THE PILOTS OF POMONA: A Story of the Orkney 


Islands. By Rospert LeEicGHTon. W ith 8 Pa age Illustra by JOHN LEIGH- 
TON, anda Map. Crown 8vo, cloth elegant, olivine ‘edges, 5S. 


G. A. HENTY. 

HELD FAST FOR ENGLAND: A Tale of the Siege 
of Gibraltar. By G. A. Henty. With 8 Full-Page Illustrations by GoRDON 
Browne. Crown 8vo, cloth elegant, olivine edges, ss. 

-”" ANNIE E. ARMSTRONG. 

THREE BRIGHT GIRLS: A Story of Chance and 
Mischance. By ANNIE E. ARMSTRONG. With 6 P age Illustrations by W. 
PARKINSON. Crown 8vo, cloth elegant, 3s. 6d. 

EDWARD PICKERING. 

SILAS VERNEY : A Tale of the Time of Charles IT. 
By Epwarp PickERING. With 6 Page Illustrations by ALFRED PEARSE. 
Crowa 8vo, cloth extra, 3s. 6d. 


G. MANVILLE FENN. 
BROWNSMITH’S BOY: A Romance in a Garden. 


By G. MANVILLE FENN. New Edition, with 6 Page Illustrations. Crown 8vo, 
cloth elegant, 3s. 6d. 


* * Blackie and Son’s New Illustrated Catalogue of Books for Young 
Readers sent post-free on application. 


London: BLACKIE & SON, Limited, Old Bailey. 
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Mr. Edward Arnold’s New Books 





MY M'SSION TO ABYSSINIA. By Geratp H. 
PorTAL, C.B., H.M.’s Consul-General at Zanzibar. With Map 
and Illustrations. Demy 8vo. 15s. [Next Week. 


LOVE LETTERS OF A WORLDLY WOMAN. By 
Mrs. W. K. CuLirForD, Author of ‘ Mrs. Keith’s Crime,’ etc. 
1 vol. Crown 8vo. 6s. [Movember 23d. 


DARK DAYS IN CHILE: An Account of the 
Revolution of 1891. By MAurIcE H. HERVEY, Special Corre- 
spondent of Zhe Zimes. With Fifteen Full-Page Illustrations. 
Demy 8vo. 15s. [/mmediately. 


ANIMAL SKETCHES. By Prof. C. Liroyp Morcan, 


+2} Author of ‘ Animal Life and Intelligence,’ etc. A Popular Book 
on Natural History. Fully Illustrated by W. MONKHOUSE ROWE. 
~ Crown 8vo. 7s. 6d. [/mmediately. 


BAREROCK; or, THE ISLAND OF PEARLS. By 


HE — . ASH. Illustrated by LANCELOT SPEED. Large crown 


8vo, handsomely bound, gilt edges. 6s. [Now Keady. 
‘A story ™ shipwreck and adventure which is calculated to make Daniel Defoe 
jealously uneasy in his grave.'—Fvening News. 


FRIENDS OF THE OLDEN TIME. By Atice Garp- 
*~NER, Lecturer in History at Newnham College, Cambridge. With 

Illlustrations from the Antique. Square 8vo, cloth. 2s. 6d. 
[Mow Ready. 


ANIMAL LIFE AND INTELLIGENCE. The Second 
Edition of Prof. LLoyp MorGAN’s Important Work is now ready 
at all Booksellers. Demy 8vo. With Forty Illustrations and 
Diagrams. 16s. 





LONDON: EDWARD ARNOLD, 37 BEDFORD ST., W.C., 


PUBLISHER TO THE INDIA OFFICE. 
THE 


Religious 
Review of Reviews 


An Illustrated Church of England Magazine. 








November Number Now Ready. Price Sixpence. 
Frontispiece The Right Rev. the Bishop of Sodor and Man. 
Edmund Bake 3 the Oxford Movement. 
3y Rev. J. A. Carr, LL.D. 


Handmaids of the Church. The ‘S.P.C.K.’ 


(With Portrait of the Editorial Secretary.) 


Character Sketch—Professor Blackie. 


(With Portrait.) 
The Sermon of the Month. By Rev. Canon DucKworTu. 
Old Testament Notes. By Rev. Professor CHEYNE. 


The Church of England. Its Growth and Progress during the 
Present Century. 


Foreign Religious Literature. Books of the Month. 
The Mission World. 


Pages for the Home Circle. See Announcement of Prizes. 


SOME LEADING ARTICLES. 
The House of Commons and the Church. By Lord STANLEy of ALDERLEY. 
Amuseme nt. By the Ve As hdeacon »INCLAIR. 
Doellinger on American Ti ife and Literatu 
Pectin ap ag ap coming ‘Gineden ah.) 
Phe Chi iren's Sunday. By Rev. G. S. REANEY. 
Methods of Philanthropy. By Rev. Prcbendary Harry JoNgEs. 
More about Pr: selytis m 





The German Empress: Her Girl Life and Present Work. By Countess A. 
Von B TH ME R. 
The ‘ Apology Aristide By Rev. Morris Futter. 


Preact ing. By her. ot C - Mou JLE. 

The Coming Age of Mi ns 

Sweden and the Revocation of the Edict of Nantes. 

The Influence of Art. By Lady Mary Woop. 

The Story of Me di cal Women. 

o iP Mon ount : Ves suvius by Rail. By Rev. Prof. BLatxir. 
ar 


Isaiah xxxiv. and xxxv. By the late Prof. Gragerz. 


Editorial and Publishing Offices: 15 YORK STREET, COVENT GARDEN, W.C. 
New York: INTERNATIONAL NEWS COMPANY. 
Melbourne, Sydney, Adelaide: GEORGE ROBERTSON, 





THE COLONIAL COLLEGE AND 
TRAINING FARMS (LIMITED), 


HOLLESLEY BAY, SUFFOLK. 
For the Training of Youths for Colonial Life. 
The College owns and farms a fine seaside estate of 1330 acres. 
Prospectus on application to the Resident Director. 





~*T. ANDREWS UNIVERSITY DIPLOMA FOR 
WOMEN WITH TITLE OF L.L.A. 
For Prospectus apply to the SECRETARY, L.L.A. SCHEME, THE 
UNIVERSITY, ST. ANDREWS. 





[NDIA, CEYLON, JAVA, QUEENSLAND, 
BURMAH, PERSIA, EAST AFRICA, Ete. 


BRITISH INDIA STEAM NAVIGATION COMPANY (Lim Tp.) 
BRITISH INDIA ASSOCIATION. 


MAIL STEAMERS FROM LONDON TO 


CALCUTTA, Fortnightly » BAGHDAD, Fortnightly 
MADRAS, . 7 ie | BATAVIA, .. os 
COLOMBO, . : ” | BRISBANE, . ; 
RANGOON, . . os | ROCKHAMPTON, ee 
KURRACHEE, : si | ZANZIBAR, Fourweekly 


Delivering Mails, Passengers, Specie, and Cargo at all the principal Ports of 
INDIA, BURMAH, EAST AFRICA, QUEENSLAND, and JAVA. 
Every Comfort for a Tropical Voyage. 

Apply to Gray, Dawes & Co., 13 Austin-friars, E.C., and 4 Pall Mall East, S.W., 
or to GELLATLY, HANKEY, Seweit & Co., Albert Square, Manchester, 51 Fall 

Mall, and Dock House, Billiter Street, London. 





AUSTRALIA, TASMANIA, NEW ZEALAND. 


THE ORIENT LINE MAIL STEAMERS 
EAVE LONDON EVERY ALTERNATE FRIDAY for the 
above Colonies, calling ar PLYMOUTH, GIBRALTAR, NAPLES, SUEZ, 
and COLOMBO. STEAMERS among the LARGEST and FASTEST afloat, 
High-Class Cuisine, Electric Lighting, Hot and Cold Baths, Good Ventilation, and 
every comfort. 


( F. GREEN & CO., and [ He Omen 
sane pon AVENUE, 


Managers—) ANDERSON, ANDERSON & CO., ons 


For passage apply to the latter firm, ats FENC a _— AVE NU E, E.C.;3 or 
to the Branch Office, 16 COCKSPUR STREET, 





R. SMITH’S 


WORLD-WIDE FAMED 


MAGNETIC BELTS, &c. 


For BRONCHITIS, INDIGESTION, 
RHEUMATISM, DEBILITY, Etc. 








MAGNETIC SUPPORT BELTS FOR LADIES. 
RELIEVE, STRENGTHEN, AND GIVE COMFORTABLE SUPPORT, 


Thousands of //lustrated 


\\ Descriptive 
Testimonials A vy fe Pamphlet 
containing 

from all Ranks = y Selection of 


' =) . <= Testimonials, 

and Classes ey ee Price List, etc., 
Ur AA Gratis and 
of Society. | AW Post Free. 





Lorp CHARLES LENNOX KERR, Scottish Club, London, writes :- 
‘Having found your Magnetic Appliances to have been of service to 
rheumatic pail ns generally, you have my cordial permissio n to use my 
name asare fe rence. 


The Rev. G. W. Guest, The Rectory, Lymm, Cheshire, writes :— 
‘ Dear Sir,—I beg to enclose cheque for the Magnetic Lung Invigorator 
which I received yesterday. The poor man for whom I bought the 
Knee Cap last year was suffering from rheumatism in the knee, which 
quite crippled him at times. Now he can always go about with 
comfort.’ 





ROBERT SMITH, 


4 FREDERICK STREET, 
EDINBURGH. 
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THOMAS JACKSON & SON, CoacH BUILDERs. 
Saloon—150_ Lothian Road. Works—70 Fountainbridge. 














“ a 5 PER CENT. DEPOSITS. 


THE BANK OF CHINA, JAPAN, AND THE STRAITS, 
Limited. 


CapiTAL SUBSCRIBED, . $2,000,000 0 oO 
Paip Up, 251,093 15 0 
RESERVE FuND, 223,000 0 9 
UNCALLED CapPirTAL, 1,748,906 5 0 


Board of Directors. 
Ws. Keswick, Chairman (Messrs. Jardine, Matheson & Co.). 
ADOLF VON AnpRé& (Messrs. André, Mendel & Co.). 
EGBERT I vESON (Messrs. Iveson & Co.). 
Davip M‘Lean (Hong-Kong and Shanghai Bank). 
F. D. Sassoon (late Messrs. David Sassoon, Sons & Co.). 
H. D. Stewart (Messrs. Stewart, Thomson & Co.). 
Cuas. H. Campse tt, Secretary. 
Head Ofice—31 LOMBARD STREET, Lonpon, E.C. 
DEPOSITS of £50 and upwards received as follows :— 
44 per cent. for One and Two Years. 
‘ ‘9 for Three and Four Years. 
for Five Years. 
Interest paid half-yearly. 


MITCHELL & BAXTER, W.S. 


5 ” 


11 SouTH CHARLOTTE STREET, 
EDINBURGH. 





44 PER CENT. DEPOSITS. 


THE AGRA BANK, LIMITED. 


CAPITAL, £1,000,0O00O——-ONE MILLION STERLING, 
In 100,000 SHARES of £10 each. 
RESERVE FUND, £115,000 
EDINBURGH BRA NCH—17 ST. ANDREW SQUARE. 
§ Major-General F. Nepean SmitH, 1o Eton Terrace. 
( Ropert Hunter, Esq., 10 Ainslie Place. 
Manager—GerorGE Deas, Esq., C.A. 
The BANK receives DEPOSITS for Fixed Periods, the Interest payable Half- 
yearly, on SPECIAL TERMS, to be had on application. 
CURRENT ACCOUNTS are kept with constituents. 
Bank charges may be deducted from remittances. 


Ofice—17 ST. ANDREW SQUARE, EDINBURGH. 


REALISATION AND DEBENTURE CORPORATION OF 
SCOTLAND, Limited. 


SUBSCRIBED CAPITAL 
Directors. 
GerorGe AuLpjo JAMIESON, Esq., C.A., Chairman. 
GEorGE Topp CuHiEng, Esq., C.A , Edinburgh. 
Davip Cowan, Esq., Seochhvehes. Edinburgh. 
Joun M. Crassig, Esq., Merchant, Leith. 
JAMES D. Lawrig, Esa., Stockbroker, Edinburgh. 
The H« on. FRANCIS F: MONCREIFF, C.A., Edinburgh. 
A. R. C. Pitman, Esq., W.S., Ed linburgh. 
Joun WARRACK, Esq., ‘Shipowner, Leith. 
Manager—¥E. A. DAvIDSON. Secretary—Wwm. B. DuNLOP. 
Accountant—Joun Scott Tait, C.A., of Chiene & Tait, C.A. 
REALISATION DEPARTMENT. 


ASSETS of Bankrupt and Insolvent Estates—of Companies in Liquidation—and 


Directors 





£505,000. 


4 + Sc iP | 
CLAIMS by CREDITORS in Bankruptcies and Liquidations PURCHASED. | 


ADVANCES made on the Security of such Assets. 
DEBENTURE DEPARTMENT. 


The Corporation is prepared to GUARANTEE, SUBSCRIBE for, or undertake 
the ISSUE of DeseEnTurEs, DEBENTURE STOCK, or SHARES OF PUBLIC 
Companiegs, &c., and to act as TRUSTEES for Debenture Holders; also 

To PURCHASE or make ADVANCES on Security of these Obligations. 

Offices—22 ST. ANDREW SQUARE, EDINBURGH 





FOUR AND A HALF PER CENT. DEBENTURES. 


THE BRITISH CANADIAN LOAN AND INVESTMENT 
COMPANY, Limited. 


INCORPORATED BY AcT OF DOMINION PARLIAMENT. 


SUBSCRIBED CAPITAL, cy, ae £332,876 
SS OO 66,249 
RESERVE FUND, es ee ; 16,848 


A. H. CAMPBELL, Esq., Toronto, President. 
The Company receives Loans of £20 and upwards on Debenture. 
For 3 years at 4 percent. For 5 years and upwards 44 per cent. 
SCOTT MONCRIEFF & TRAIL, W.S., Agents, 
17 Dukg& STREET, Epinsu RGH. 


THE NEW ORIENTAL BANK CORPORATION, LIMITED. 


CaritTAL SUBSCRIBED AND Palp-up, P F 
With power to increase to £2,000,000., 
Head Ofice—40 THREADNEEDLE STREET, LONDON, E.C. 
West End Office—25 CocksruR STREET, LONDON, S.W. 
Dundee Ofice—6 PANMURE STREET. 
EDINBURGH LOCAL BOARD: 
ANDREW BEATSON BELL, Esq., Advocate. 
JoHN FALCONER, Esq., of Messrs. Murray & Falconer, W.S.; and the 
MANAGER AT EDINBURGH ¢é7 officio. 
DEPOSITS are received— 
For 3 or more years fixed, 





£600, 00c. 


ats percent. per annum. 


sy 9 to 12 months, ; . . » 4 ” ” 
SS ‘ es . 9 4 + 
» 3tO5 4, 


EpinsurGu Orrice—19 ST. ANDREW SQUARE. 
DAVID F. OCHTERLONY, Manager. 





‘hotel and Ibydropathic 


Announcements. 


POP LD DD DD DDD DID DDL DDL LDL LD DD LD LID LDL LD DDI LSS DID DS LSS 


TUNBRIDGE WELLS. 
Wellington Hotel, 


MounT EpPuHRAIM. 

Under the distinguished patronage of his Grace the late Duke of Wellington, K.G., 
the leading Nobility and Gentry, etc. etc. The Hotel is 422 feet above sea-level ; 
south aspect; magnificent scenery ; elegantly furnished; piano in every sitting- 
room; cuisine, English and French; wine connoisseur; table d’héte at separate 
tables; large dairy farm ; supplies daily ; laundry. 

For Tariff, apply to J. BRABY, Proprietor. 


LONDON. 
Langham Hotel, 


PORTLAND Pace, W. 


Situated in the most fashionable, convenient, and healthy locality. 
Well Water. E lectric light throughout. Moderate Tariff. 
Table d’Héte 6 to 8.30. Music by the Anglo-Saxon Band. 
Under the Management of WALTER GOSDEN. 


OXFORD. 
Mitre Hotel. 


One of the most 
Economical first-class 
Hotels in the Kingdom. 


A COMPLETE HOME GYMNASIUM. 


PROFESSOR D. L. DOWD'S 
HEALTH rai etigr gate 





Artesian 











For Brain Workers and Sede ntary Pec ple, both sexes, all ages, 
Athletes or Invalids. : ut ones e e fi or room ; new, 

) scientific, durable. « e. cheay 1, 428. 40,000 
p hysici ians, lawyers, « 1 it . use an 1 pre aise it. Cir- 
cular, 40 Illustrations, free.—Pr “of Jowp, School of 





ee RADE MAKK) | =Physical Culture, Prestbury R 


ad, "MACCLESFIELD. 


R. COWIE 
DEALER IN ANTIQUE FURNITURE 
39 QUEENSFERRY STREET 
EDINBURGH 


Invites Inspection of his Hig h-class Collection of Old English, French, and Dutch 
‘urniture, comprising Cabinets, ers, Tables, Chairs, Chiming Clocks, Mirrors 
Cabin Ce ff Tat Ct Ct Zz C »M 
and Brackets, Old Persian Mats, Fngravings and Bric-a-Brac. 


“te , ke D, Fine Irish Linen, 2s.; or very best 

. returned free, ready to wear, 2s. 6d. 

aon Shirt, any size, post free, 2s. gd., 3s. od., 
4 


4s. od., 5s. gd., or 6s. gd. — Night Shirts, 2s. 11d., 3s. gd., 4s. od., or 5s. gd. 
French Pri it Shirts, with 2 ars, newest Desig m 35. 6d. Better « qualities 
equally che ~ LINEN COLLARS AND CUFFS, eek 4-fold Coll lars, 4s. 6d 
and ss. 6d. dozen; made exact to pattern, 2s. gd. half-dozen, post free. 

IRISH CAMBRIC HANDESRORISFS.- Child ren's, 1s. 2d ; Ladies’, 2s. 3d. 3; 
Gents’, 3s. 6d. Hemstitched lies’, 2s. 11d. ; Gents’, 4s. 11d. per dozen. Better 
qual lities equally cheap. Price % sts ar id Patterns of all kinds a op Bese Goods and 
Hosiery sent to any part of the wo orld, post free. 


B. & E. M‘HUGH & CO., LIMITED, BELFAST. 
COFFEE AS IN ARABIA. 











1 arth onal 
THISs is quite a differ per so-calle Fr rench Coffee, which is usu al ly 
largely adulterated with chi xy rnt sugar, but is prepared from the finest 
descriptic yn of be ries, freshly r asted by ourselves, gives a rich brow: uor, is full 
of strength and delightft ma. 


SUPPLIED DAILY IF REQUIRED. 
PRICES RECOMMENDED, rts. 6d., rs. 8d., and 1s. rod. 


THOMAS ROBB & SON, 


Tea and Coffee Merchants, 
9 and 11 FREDERIOK ST. and 79 QUEEN ST., EDINBURGH. 


Awarded Two International Gold Medals, 


MARSHALL’S 


JFAROLA 


/ BETTER THAN THE BEST ARROWROOT 
FOR PUDDINCS, CUSTARDS, BLANCMANCE 











JOHN DREW, Belford Carriage Works, 
BELFORD ROAD, EDINBURGH. 


Designs of every Class of Vehicle and Estimates for Repairs supplied on Application. 
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LEA & PERRINS SAUCE 











Purchasers should see that the Label on every Bottle of the Original WORCESTERSHIRE SAUCE bears the 
Signature, thus :— 


hea hans 


Sold Wholesale by the PROPRIETORS, Worcester; CROSSE & BLACKWELL, London, and Export Oilmen 
generally. Retail everywhere. 


ers 


Sold ¢ a os. Packets and 2, 4,808., and 11d. 7% 
keep the Tobacco in fine smokin ng condition 


ASK AT ALL TOBACCO SELLERS, STORES, ETC., AND TAKENO OTHER. 


SMOKERS ARE CAUTIONED AGAINST IMITATIONS. 


The Genuine bears the Trade-mark ‘Nottingham Castle ' on every Packet and Tin. 
PLaYER’s Navy Cut CIGARETTES in Packets containing 12, 
and Boxes of 24, 50,and1 






















The extract fr —= 2ncw of Reviews, Nov. 1890, is of it st to every Smoker :— 
THE "viPh IN (HE IRKHOL SE.—The picture drawn eager ~~ per of the poor 
Id man it the wortchs a offi ve ay at cy ty pipe, has touched the heart of some of 
ir rre ident One who da from the High Aly and signs himself ‘id Screw,’ 
Lys sti cons been struck with y¢ suggestion in the October number of the Aeview of 
Pe ws for scheme to supply sn -*. rs in union hens Acta with tobacco I am afraid, 
uc ne by tl rdinary ane lards, lam the most selfish of mortals, as I never vive a cent. 
away for purposes of s« alle ~ charity hess this scheme of yours appeals at once to the 
sympathies fa hardened and in veterate smoker Were lin Le ndon, 1 would at once 
start a e ting x-box ke Tr ™ fund, aad levy ce ontrit utions for it on my smoking ac- 
juaintar $ ut, unf unat , my business compels me to be a wan lanes round the 
Continent for the next ne 1 ths. I car c lo a litt and would like to 
1 ‘ contribute pound what | consider the’ BE: SI SM KING PTOBACCO, viz., 
rY hip a ee a . ‘PLAYER NAV Y ( UT thi s is not an advertisement). len lose, therefore, a 
aT j ie ep oS f = IP dp N Ss seque for the amount 
\ 
'E ma 
THE NOVEL OF THE SEASON. | A. & C. BLACK. 
In crown 8vo, cloth gilt. Price 6s. ee 


NOW READY. 


NATURAL THEOLOGY. The Gifford Lectures, 
18 _ By Pi ssor Sir G. G. Strokes, Bart., M.P. Crown 8vo, cloth. Price 


NOW READY. 


STEPHEN ELLICOTT’S 
DA UGHTER. PAGANISM AND CHRISTIANITY. By J. A. 


By Mrs. J. H. NEEDELL. NOW READY. 
SKETCH OF THE HISTORY OF ISRAEL 
<a gers 4 By Professor J. WELLHAUSEN. ‘Third Edition. Crown 8vo, 


‘I am desirous to bear my humble te ay to the great ability and high aim 


of the work.’-—THE Ricut Hon. W. E. GLADSTONE. . NOW READY 
4 Ni . 
“I find it exceedingly interesting, and like its high tone. —ARCHDBACON FARRAR . 
ote “ ‘| THE CHURCH OF SCOTLAND. A Sketch of 
‘From first to last ar eptionally strong and beautiful story.'—S 
pede Cant 0 Taet am encuptionniy strong end Lenettfel vtery.'-—Gennany. Its History. By the Rev. P. M‘Apam Muir. New and Revised Edition, 
“The best work of fiction I have read for mouths is ‘Stephen Ellicott’s with Notes and Index. Crown 8vo, cloth. Price 3s. 6d 


Daughter.” ’—7 ruth. 
NOW READY. 


| FOOD, PHYSIOLOGY, Etc. ‘Science in Plain 
Language’ Series. By Witt1amM Duruam, F.R.S.E. Crown 8vo, cloth. 


Price 1s. 6d. 


‘ The story is at once beautiful and poignant.’— Westminster Keview. 


; y NOW READY 


Second Edition. Mt*NTS. A Manual of Practical Law. By F. Tittyarp, B.A. Crown 8vo, 


cloth. Price 5s. 
NOW READY. 


ATE ADE MARK 
A D I V I D E D D U iy 7. Oe Aaa! of Prcteal Law By W — LL.B. Crown S, 


cloth. 
NOW READY. 


By IDA LEMON. WAVERLEY NOVELS. By Sir Watrer Scort, 
Bart. New Half-Crown Edition. In 25 Vols. Iilus trated with Steel Frontis- 
piece and Vignettes. Sets in cloth, gilt top. Price £3, 3s. 


In crown 8vo, cloth gilt. Price 6s. 





‘A Divided Duty” may be commended heartily and unreservedly as a pleasant 
and well-written story.’—Sfectator. NOW READY, VOLS. I. TO XIV. 


‘A graceful and inteenating story.’ cademy. WAVERLEY NOVELS. By Sir WALTER Scort, 


*** A Divided Duty” is ably written. Both observation and sympathy are shown Bart New Popular Edition. With Introductory Vignettes and Special 
ympathy f I 
in the minutely studied portrait of the heroine.’— Morning Post. Glossaries. In 25 Vols. Price 6d. each. 
‘Miss Lemon writes so well, has so much humour, observation, and descriptive NOW READY 
power, and so refined a conception of life, that one’s first impulse on reading her : ae ‘ 
clever and most promising book is to praise both the writer and the novel without MEMORIALS OF EDINBU RGH IN THE 
stint.'—Woman. OLDEN TIME. By Sir Danie Witson, LL.D., F.R.S.E. In 2 Vols. 
‘Her characters are substantis al and lifelike, and the adventures of the two Medium 4to, cloth. Price 25s. Also a few copies on hand-made paper, royal 


young Englishwomen in Pa if not very sensational, make a very readable ato. Price £3, 3s. 
story. ‘St. Fames's Budget. = 7 — re 








FREDERICK WARNE & OCo., Bedford Street, London.| London: A. & C. BLACK, Soho Square, W. 





Printed for the Proprietors by T. G° A. CONSTABLE, Printers to Her Majesty, at the Edinburgh University Press, and 
Published by Joun Douctas, at the NATIONAL OBSERVER OFFICES, 115 Fleet Street, London, and 9 Thistle Street, Edinburgh, 
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GLARENDON PRESS  PUBLIGATI 


NEW BOOKS. 


COMPLETION OF FU RNEAU X'S ‘ANNALS OF TACITUS.’ 8vo, half bound, price 14s. (Originally published ir 
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SATURDAY NIGHT IN ARCADY 


lL] FE. was masterful, supercilious, coarse ; and Big Beauty 

(as she was called) could not bring herself to 
encourage him. But he won her. This was how and 
when. 

The farm had an abiding defect. It was a drinking 
farm. It had always been a trouble to the parson in this 
respect; and since the son of its owner had arrived at 
man’s estate the failing had become more marked. The 
staple subject of conversation in the fields was on the 
uselessness of saving money ; and sundry smock frocked 
arithmeticians, leaning on their ploughs or hoes, would 
enter into calculations of great nicety to prove that parish 
relief was a better provision for a man in his old age than 
could possibly result from the savings practicable upon 
their wages during a whole life-time. It was quite true ; 
and they made merry while their blood ran warm. 

The chief pleasure of these philosophers lay in going 
every Saturday night when work was done to a decayed 
market-town two or three miles off; and, returning in the 
small hours of next morning, to spend Sunday in sleeping 
off the dyspeptic effects of the curious compounds sold to 
them as beer by the monopolisers of the once independent 
inns. Under pressure Beauty at length consented to go 
with the rest. It was dark by the time they arrived. They 
parted for marketing ; and her own purchases having been 
quickly executed she began to look about for the other 
cottagers for the sake of their compasy home. 

She could not find_them, and she was informed that the 
majority had gone to what they called a private little jig 
at the house of a hay-trusser and peat-dealer who had 
transactions with their farm. 

Approaching the hay-trusser’s she could hear the fiddled 
notes of a reel proceeding from some building in the rear ; 
but no sound of dancing was audible : an exceptional state 
of things for these parts, where, as a rule, the dancing’ 
drowns the music. She traversed the dwelling, and went 
up the path to the outhouse whence the notes came. 

It was a windowless erection used for the storage ot 
peat, and from the open door there floated into the night 
a mist of yellow radiance, which at first she thought must 
be illuminated smoke. But on drawing near she per- 
ceived that it was a cloud of buoyant particles lit by the 
candles within, whose glimmer made staves of sheen upon 
the exhalation. 

Through this she beheld indistinct forms racing up 
and down to the figure of the dance, the silence of their 
footfalls being at last accounted for. The revellers were 
footing the tune on a floor lying overshoe in ‘ scroff’ 
the powdery residuum of the peat lately stacked there 
the stirring of which by their turbulent toes and heels 
had also produced the dense nebulosity that involved the 
scene, 

Through this floating, fusty deébriy of a late geologic 
period, mixed with breathings, odours, and perspirations 
from the dancers, and forming altogether a sort of vegeto- 
human pollen, the muted fiddles feebly pushed their 
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notes, in marked contrast to the spirit with which the 
measure was trodden out. 

They coughed as they danced, and laughed as they 
coughed. ‘There could barely be discerned of the rushing 
couples more than the high-lights. The indistinctness 
shaped them to satyrs clasping nymphs—a multiplicity of 
Pans whirling a multiplicity of Syrinxes; Lotis attempt- 
ing to elude Priapus—and always failing. 

At intervals a couple would approach the doorway, and, 
the haze no longer veiling their features, the demi-gods 
resolved themselves into the homely personalities of 
Beauty's next-door neighbours. In two or three short 
hours had the village migrated from its roof-trees and 
metamorphosed itself thus madly. 

‘When be any of you going home?’ anxiously asked 
the girl of some Sileni of the throng who sat on hay-trusses 
by the wall. 

‘ A’most directly, they replied, as they skimmed the 
dust from their beer with the forefinger. 

But the dance in hand merged in another, and another 
still. She became restless and uneasy: yet having waited 
so long it was necessary to wait longer ; the roads were 
lonely. 

‘Don't ‘ee be nervous, my dear good soul!’ expostu- 
lated between his coughs a young man with a wet face, 
and a straw hat so far back upon his head that the brim en- 
circled it like the nimbus of a saint. ‘ What’s yer hurry ? 
To-morrow’s Sunday, thank God, and we can sleep it off. 
Now do ye, my dear, have a turn with me?’ 

She did not abhor dancing, but she shunned it here. 
The movement grew more passionate. The fiddlers be- 
hind the luminous pillar of cloud now and then varied the 
air by playing on the wrong side of the bridge, and on 
the tail-piece, and with the back of the bow. But it did 
not matter: the panting shapes spun onwards. 

They did not vary their partners if their inclination 
were to stick to the same ones. Changing partners simply 
meant that a satisfactory choice had not been made ; and 
by this time every couple was suitably matched. It was 
then that the ecstasy and the dream began; in which 
emotion was the matter of the universe, and matter but 
an adventitious intrusion calculated to hinder you from 
spinning where you wanted to spin. 

Suddenly there was a dull thud on the ground: a 
couple had fallen, and lay in a mixed heap. The next 
couple, unable to check its progress, came toppling over 
the obstacle ; and an inner cloud arose amid the general 
mist, in which a twitching entanglement of arms and legs 
was discernible. 

‘The Lard-a Lard! An you shall catch it for this, my 
gentleman, when you get home!” burst in feminine accents 
trom the heap: the voice of the unhappy partner of the 
man whose clumsiness had caused the mishap—a partner 
who happened to be also his recently married wife. 

A loud laugh from behind Big Beauty's back united with 
the squabbling within the outhouse. She looked round 
and saw the red coa! of a cigar. The man she avoided 
was standing there alone. 
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He beckoned to her, and she reluctantly retreated with 
him. 

‘Well, mine! what are you doing here ?’ 

She was so tired that she confided her trouble to him— 
that she was waiting for their company home because the 
road at night was strange to her. 

‘I rode in to-day,’ he said, ‘and intended to ride back. 
But come to The Stag, and the horse shall be put into a 
gig, and I’1] drive you.’ 

Her mistrust of him was such that, with all their tardi- 
ness, she preferred to walk home with the villagers. ‘ No,’ 
she said, ‘I will not go.’ 

‘Very well, Madam Independence : please yourself. 

He said this and departed. The mishap to the dancers 
had checked the merriment, and in no very good humour 
they soon prepared to leave. Their bundles and baskets 
were all gathered up, and in a few minutes, when the 
clock-chime sounded half-past ten, they were straggling 
along the lane which led out of the town towards the 
village. 

It was a three-mile walk, along a dry, white road, made 
whiter now by the light of the lately risen moon. 

She soon perceived as she walked in the flock, some- 
times with this one, sometimes with that, that the fresh 
night air was producing staggerings and serpentine courses 
among the men who had partaken too freely ; some of the 
more liquor-loving women also were wandering in their 
gait—to wit, the dark girl Car Darch, dubbed Queen of 
Spades; Nancy Serjeant, the Queen of Diamonds: and 

the young married woman who had tumbled down. Yet, 
however terrestrial and lumpish their appearance just now 
to the mean, unglamoured eye, with themselves the case 
was different. While they marked the road with a pattern 
like the map of St. Paul’s course in the Euroclydon, they 
nevertheless knew that they were skimming along like 
swallows, were full of original and profound thoughts ; 
themselves and surrounding Nature forming an organism 
of which all the parts harmoniously and joyously inter- 
penetrated each other. They were as sublime as the 
moon and stars above them ; and the moon and stars were 
as ardent as they. 

Big Beauty, however, had undergone such painful ex- 
periences in this kind at other times that the discovery 
of their condition spoilt the pleasure she was beginning to 
feel in the moonlight journey. Yet she still stuck to the 
party for reasons above given. 

In the open highway they had progressed in scattered 
order; but now their route was through a field-gate, and, 
the foremost finding a difficulty in opening it, they closed 
up together. 

This leading pedestrian was Car, the Queen of Spades, 
who carried a_ wicker-basket containing her mother's 
groceries, her own draperies, and other purchases for the 
week. The basket being large and heavy, Car had placed 
it for convenience of porterage on the top of her head, 
where it rode onwards in jeopardised balance as she 
walked with arms akimbo. 

‘Well! ... Whatever is that a-creeping down thy back, 
Car Darch ?’ said one of the group suddenly. 

All looked at Car. Her gown was a light cotton print, 
and from the back of her head a kind of rope could be 
seen descending to some distance below her waist, like a 
Chinaman’s queue. 

‘’Tis her hair falling down,’ said another. 

No: it was not her hair ; it was a black stream of some 
thing oozing from the basket ; and it glistened like a slimy 
snake in the cold, still rays of the moon. 

‘’Tis treacle, said an observant matron. 

Treacle it was. Car's poor old grandmother had a weak- 
ness for the sweet stuff: honey she possessed in plenty out 
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of her own hives; but treacle was what her soul desired, 
and Car had been about to give her a treat of surprise. 
Hastily lowering the basket the dark girl found that the 
vessel containing it had overturned within. 

By this time there had arisen a shout of laughter at the 
extraordinary appearance of Car's back, which irritated 
the dark queen into getting rid of the disfigurement by 
the first sudden meaus available, and independently of the 
help of the scoffers. She rushed excitedly into the field 
they were about to cross, and, flinging herself down upon 
the grass, began gyrating horizontally upon her back, and 
dragging herself hither and thither upon her elbows, to 
wipe the hind part of her bodice and gown as well as she 
could without taking them off. 

The laughter became louder: they clung to the gate, 
to the posts, rested on their staves as a support against 
the weakness engendered by their convulsions at the 
spectacle of Car. She who had hitherto «ld her peace 
forgot her dignity at this wild moment: L:g Beauty could 
not help joining with the rest, in that intense low laugh 
of hers which shook her shoulders. 

It was a misfortune to her in more ways than one. No 
sooner did the dark queen hear the soberer, richer note 
among those of the other workfolk than a long-smoulder- 
ing sense of rivalry inflamed her to madness. She sprang 
to her feet, and closely faced the object of her dislike. 

‘ How darest th’ laugh at me, hussy !’ she cried. 

‘I couldn't really help it—when tothers did,’ apolo- 
gised the girl. 

‘Ah! th’st think th’ beest everybody, dost n't? be- 
cause th’ beest first favourite with master just now! But 
stop a bit, my big beauty, as he calls ye—stop a bit! I’m 
as good as two of such! Look here—here ss at ‘ee!’ 

To her dismay the dark queen began stripping off her 
gown—which for the added reason of its ridiculed condi- 
tion she was only too glad to be free of—till she had 
bared her plump neck, shoulders, and arms to the moon- 
shine, under which they looked as luminous and beautiful 
as some Praxitelean creation, in their possession of the 
faultless rotundities of a lusty country woman. 

She closed her fists and squared up to the young 
offender. 

‘Indeed, then, I shall not fight!’ said the other with 
dignity. ‘Andif I had known you was of that sort I 
wouldn't have so let myself down as to come with such a 
whorage as this !' 

The rather too inclusive definition brought down upon 
the fair speaker's unlucky head a torrent of vituperation 


from the other women, particularly from the Queen of 


Diamonds, who, having stood in relations to their ruling 
young man that Car had also been suspected of, united 
with the latter against the common supplanter. Several 
other women also chimed in with an animus which none 
of them would have been so fatuous as to show but for 
the rollicking evening they had passed. ‘Thereupon, find- 
ing that a pretty girl was getting unfairly browbeaten, 
the husbands and lovers tried to make peace by defend- 
ing her; but the result of that attempt was directly to 
increase the war. 

The young woman was indignant and ashamed. She 
no longer minded the loneliness of the way and the late- 
ness of the hour ; her one object was to get away from her 
dear friends as soon as possible. Surely there was not 
another such a set of farmfolk in the county. Her sus- 
picions of the farm before coming there, gathered from 
casual reports, were only too true. She knew well enough 
that the better among them would repent of their passion 
next day. They were all now inside the field, and she 


was surreptitiously edging away from them to rush off 


alone, When a horseman emerged almost silently from the 
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corner of the hedge that screened the road, and the son 
of their employer looked round upon the scene. 

‘What the devil is all this row about, workfolk 7’ he 
asked. 

The explanation was not readily forthcoming, and in 
truth he did not require any. Having heard their voices 
while yet some way off, he had ridden creepingly forward, 
and learnt enough to satisfy himself. Big Beauty, pre- 
paring to make a run for it, was standing apart from the 
rest, close to the gate. He bent over towards her. ‘Jump 
up behind me,’ he whispered, ‘ and we ‘ll get shot of the 
screaming cats in a jiffy!’ 

She felt almost ready to weep, so vivid was her sense 
of the crisis. At almost any other moment of her life 
she would have refused his proffered aid and company, as 
she had refused them several times before. And even 
now the loneliness would not of itself have forced her to 
do otherwise ; neither would the attack of the women. 
But coming as the invitation did at the particular junc- 
ture when defeat and indignation at these adversaries 
could be transformed by a spring of the foot into a triumph 
over them, she abandoned herself to her impulse, put her 
toe upon his instep, and leapt into the saddle behind him. 
The pair were speeding away into the distant grey by the 
time that the contentious revellers became aware of what 
had happened. 

The Queen of Spades forgot the stain on her bodice, 
and stood beside the Queen of Diamonds and the new- 
married staggering young woman, with a gaze of fixity in 
the direction in which the horse's tramp that bore their 
supplanter along was diminishing into silence on the 
road, 

‘What be ye looking at?’ asked a man who had not 
observed the incident. 

‘ Ho-ho-ho!’ laughed dark Car. 

‘Hee-hee-hee!’ laughed the tippling bride, as she 
steadied herself on the arm of her fond husband. 

‘Heu-heu-heu!’ laughed dark Car's mother, stroking 
her moustache as she exclaimed laconically, ‘ Out of the 
frying-pan into the fire |" 

And then these children of the open air, whom even 
alcohol could scarce injure permanently, betook them- 
selves to the field path ; and as they went there moved 
onward witb them, around the shadow of each one’s head, 
an opalised circle or glory, formed by the moon’s rays upon 
the glistening sheet of dew. Each pedestrian could see 
no halo but his or her own, which never deserted the 
head-shadow whatever its vulgar unsteadiness might be; 
but adhered to it and persistently beautified it: till the 
erratic motion seemed an inherent part of the irradiation, 
and the hot fumes of their breathing a component of the 
night-mist : and the spirit of the hour, and of the moon- 
light, and of Nature, seemed harmoniously to mingle with 
the spirit of wine. 

Meanwhile the vanished twain cantered along for some 
while without speech, the girl as she clung to her knight 
still panting in her triumph, yet in other respects dubious ; 
though she had not heard the old woman's laconic cry, 
‘Out of the frying-pan into the fire.’ 

‘Neatly done, was it not, dear?” he said by-and-by. 

‘Yes, said she. * 1 suppose I ought to be much obliged 
to you. 

‘And are you?" 

She did not reply. 

‘Why do you always dislike my kissing you?" con 
tinued he. 

* Because | don’t love you.’ 

‘You are quite sure ¢’ 

‘Quite. [am angry with you often.’ 

‘Ab' L[ half-feared as much,’ Nevertheless, he seemed 
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not to object to that confession: anything was better 


than frigidity. ‘It has not been on account of my love- 
making ?’ 


‘Sometimes—too many times.’ 

‘Every time I have tried ?’ 

She was silent ; and the horse ambled along for a con- 
siderable distance. Having undergone the excitement of 
the quarrel, and it being the end of a long day, she was 
inexpressibly weary. He seemed to notice it, and, with 
drawing his feet from the stirrups, turned sideways on the 
saddle, and enclosed her waist with his arm to support her, 
saying, ‘ Mayn't I for once treat you as a lover?’ 

She drew a quick, pettish breath of objection, writhing 
uneasily on her seat; looked far away, and murmured, ‘I 
don’t know—I wish—how can I say yes or no when 





He kept his arm where he had placed it, and she ex- 
pressed no further negative. Thus they sidled onwards, 
descended a hollow, and ascended on the other slope to 
the margin of a wood through which their journey lay. 
At the rise they met a pedestrian going in the opposite 
direction ; but as he passed behind their backs neither of 
the two observed him. 

When they had withdrawn he turned and looked after 
them, which he had plenty of time to do, the heavily 
weighted horse moving but slowly. They ascended the 
white road higher and higher, until they suddenly disap- 
peared from the moonlight and were absorbed into the 
shade of the trees. 

He resumed his journey towards the town, and from 
that moment no living soul saw either of the pair till 
noon on the day following, when Big Beauty was per- 
ceived for a minute or two in the garden by some of 
her fellow-villagers who had walked with her the night 
previous. On Monday, when they were in the fields as 
usual, they spoke of her. 

‘ How pale and thoughtful she do look,’ said one. 

‘ All her hontishness gone!’ said another. 

‘Quite a tractable girl!’ said a third. 

It was true; she seemed even glad of their friendship. 
She looked troubled, regretful. She resented nothing that 
they said to her: even when they asked her at what time 
four-legs brought her home, and whether it was quite soon 
enough to make the breakfast-kettle boil. 

They observed that to him she was deferential thence- 
forward, that she started when he came into the field, and 
when he joked jokes of the most excruciating quality she 
laughed with a childlike belief in them. 

Two or three months afterwards she was called away 
from the farm to her native place, many miles off, by the 
sickness of a relative, which necessitated her giving up 
her engagement here. He made no objection to her going, 
and on parting she gave him her mouth to kiss, not her 
cheek as at one time. She implored him not to desert her. 
He said he would not; that the parting would not be for 
long; that he should soon come to see her. 


But he never went. Tuomas Harpy. 


COTGRAVE’S DICTIONARIE 
TEXHIS ‘ Bundle of words’ 
disparaged it—was the best French dictionary from 


1611 until that of the French Academy was published in 
1694. And Barré, who said so in the preface to the Com- 


as Randle Cotgrave himself 


plement of this last, added that not alone was Cotgrave’s 
markedly superior to Nicot’s, which preceded it (1606), 
but to QOudin’s labours, which were subsequent (1633) 
to Cotgrave’s great achievement. Brunet thereupon re- 
marked that it was sufficiently curious that all this should 
have to be said of an Englishman. One of the best living 


authorities on Old French wrote me the other day in Paris 
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about some of his labours: ‘ Cotgrave, as always, was 
He beats (with his solid old body) Lacurne, 
There is but one 


unique. 
Godefroy, Littré; yes, even Littré. 
Cotgrave ! and no Cotgrave but Cotgrave !' 
‘This Verball creature’ was another byword of Cot- 
grave’s own for his Book. Doubtless his great ambition 
was some gigantic treatise on some vast undusted subject 
or other. ‘ My desires have aimed at more substantial] 
marks,’ he said in his dedication to Sir William Cecil, 
knight, Lord Burghley ; ‘ but mine eies failed them’: a 
melancholy statement, which accounts, perhaps, for the 
numerous misprints, to which he may be taken patiently 
to allude under the word ‘ Vsages: Rabelais uses (or his 
printer misuses) this word for Vases.’ 
no brief for an Academy, as Barré did, can nowadays say 
that Cotgrave beats hollow, and must still, as time goes 


But we who hold 


on, continue more and more to beat, the old Academy 
dictionary —Complement and all—in his own particular 
excellences. And one might here even pick out a 
most happy definition of Cotgrave’s * fecademic : 
puzzled, or plundered, with too much skill or studying.’ 
Himself is all the reverse of this: competent, clear, mas 
terly, free, full, and breezy. He lets the open air and 
daylight, and the vigorous Saxon of English life, by the 


besotted, 


shortest cuts, right into the crannies, cu/sde-sac, and cours 
des miracles of Old French—tant i/ avait la houche fraiche ; 
that is (for I am quoting him): ‘ Good Lord, what quaint 
terms, what good words you use ! (ironically).’ And cer- 
tainly, as the French preface to his book said in 16011, 
many of the words ‘ne seront jamais plus OUYT CH CE 
monde (quoy que luz); and of which I think there is no 
one who has heard talk of them since a hundred years, 
but him [Cotgrave]; so great and exact was his curiosity 
to read every sort of books. old and new, and of all our 
dialects.’ 

But it would be a great mistake to call him a book- 
debauchee for this. He was, on the very contrary, a past 
master of the strong language of the current speech on both 
sides of the Channel : his proverbs alone are one of the best 
and widest collections of live ones to be found anywhere ; 
his popular field-botany in both tongues (in which he from 
time to time corrects Gérard) is astonishing, and mani- 
festly all personal knowledge ; and the minuteness with 
with which he treats of old French law, usages, and 
penalties, makes his dictionary a real commentary on 
tagueau’s Indice and the Code Henry. Thus, men whose 
tastes are widest apart may here go to school ; 

‘ And Cordelier or Benedictine 

Might gladly, sure, his lot emb 
that shut him up in a convent or other cell with a Cot- 
grave pour tout potage. It is a book for a hermit or a 
desolate island ; and the dissolute too (as has been hinted) 
may here see themselves grotesqued as others saw them ; 
for, like our Nature and (of course) our Shakespeare, this 
bundle of words embraces all things, as it ought. In these 
days of impuritanism in language, we might take many a 
lesson from the true ring of his rough, honest tongue ; and 
still our moral health be none the worse, but happen all 
the ruder for it. 

Are any personal hints about Cotgrave’s own life to be 
gleaned from this, his ‘so mean a Piece’? Perhaps so. 
That his was a country life we may see in ‘Aflendre la 
venue du boiteur, which he feelingly renders: ‘To stay 
for John Long, the Carrier. That he dwelt a good deal 
in a home county, too, is clear from ‘/ vrnc: the hedge- 
plant called the traveller's joy ; also the hedge-tree called 
the wayfaring tree ; both very common in Kent’; and also 
perhaps from ‘ Poule Lombarde, a Kentish hen.’ In the 
matter of such‘ pullein,’ as he called them, he shows some 
far from mere technical lore, as: ‘ Jo/an/, a capon or other 
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piece of pullein, in the language of rogues.’ And _ this 
need not by any means make of him what he calls else- 
where ‘an excellent or learned Cotquean, or docle anni- 
cheur de poules.’ As tor that, Camden said Roger Ascham 
was always in poverty through cock-fighting and dicing. 
And this leads one to quote ‘Argent angine: the silver 
squinzie ; a disease wherewith many besides Demosthenes 
(to whom it was first objected) have been troubled.’ 
Rabelais, in the same joke-earnest way, gives Panurge the 
malady at that time called ‘ faulte dargent ; c'est douleur 
WON pareille,’ ‘lla MANE de la vache enragee’ is para- 
phrased by Cotgrave: ‘He hath drunk of many waters, 
passed many pikes | poor tramp !], tried many experiments. 
He hath been well practised in or beaten unto the course 
of the world.’ He Englishes another proverb, ico (under 
‘Povre’), as *‘ Many beggars at one door Hinder themselves 
and trouble more.’ And I don’t know quite why, but 
one is inclined to add to that the following: ‘When one 
makes another wait too long at his door before he opens 
it, the Frenchmen say : “ C'est lui faire compter les chevilles”’ 
(the nails) ; to make him attend long in hope of a good 
turn or preferment promised ; to make him cool his heels 
before he has it; and hence are most courtiers termed 
great counters of chevilles.” His dedication, too (as above), 
says he owed to Lord Burghley *‘ what I have been for many 
years, whatsoever I am now, or Jook to be hereafter.’ 
That his nerves were those of Mrs. Babbage and the 
late John Leech (and others) might be predicated from 
‘Vielleur: one that usually plays on, or gets a rascally 
living by playing on, a rie//e ; and thence any base or beg- 
garly fiddler.” Of the proverb,  Crotfé en archediacre, he 
says: ‘ Dagg’d up to the hard heels, extremely be-dirtied, 
all-to be-dabbled. 
ever wont to be, by reason of their frequent and toylsome 


For so were the arehdeacons in old time 


visitations. (Belike, when this phrase came first in use, 
archdeacons trudged up and down on foot.) And he 
adds: ‘Assediacre, an archdeacon (ironieally).’ Did Cot- 
grave get into some row with an archdeacon? and did 
he too amuse himself with the ‘ archidiaconal functions ’ 
which the a-liners wore threadbare in the wake of Sydney 
Smith, a generation since ? 

Another big-little secret from his life might perhaps be 
gathered from ‘ L’assotée de — a man’s sweetheart or 
mistris, on whom the fool dotes. = // nest st bon qua femme 
wassole: The best man may be gulled by a woman’ 
another good man gone wrong, as the moderns had it. 
But all this is as uncomfortable as eavesdropping, and per- 
haps no surer. Let us take a few of Cotgrave’s proverbs : 

‘Two cats and a mouse, Two wives in one house, 

Two dogs and a bone, Never agreed in one.’ 
(V.b.—The two wives are not meant, necessarily, to be 
those of one and the same man.) ‘ Wheeling his head like 
a mare over thistles’ (Comme un singe qui avale pillules), 
‘A man can't make a cheveril |chamois-leather| purse of a 


sows ear” ‘The fox doth preach: beware your geese!’ (/« 
regnard est devenu hermite). «Well-read ina p: rridge-pot, an 


excellent clerk in a cook's shop’ (Clere jusques ans dents), 
* All states Are worm’s acates’ 


(Tout estal est viande aur vers). *‘Pullein and poverty are 
quickly increased,’ * Let the world wag, slide, go how it 
will ; let-go, a God’s name; not a pinne matter whether 
we sinke or swimme.’ All this last commentates vogue 
la valere. “Il west vie que de COQUINS > our country fiddlers 
have a song which begins 
‘Of all occupations, a Beggar is the best, 
For when he is a-weary he may sit him down and rest.’ 

Here is a word every whit as good as whittle, and better: 
‘We say of one that hath squandered great wealth, He 


hath /Avitten a mill-post toa pudding-prick,” And every 
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column contains good words which, unhappily, xe seront 
jamais plus ouyz en ce monde. ‘ Pigmée, a Aandiprat, elfe, 
twattle. Gronder,to whurle, whur, yar like an angry dog. 
Grignoser, to mumble or eat like a coney or squirrel ; also 
to gnaw, knapple, or nibble away.’ Cotgrave spoke of a 
‘blunt’ angle where we swell into an ‘ obtuse.’ Spiders 
are generally associated with little Miss Muffet, but here 
isa bug: ‘ Wauffait, a goblin, bug, devil, spirit ; Mauffe, 
a bug, fairy, she-spirit (old words).’ The infancy of bold 
advertisement may be seen in ‘Affiche, a siquis, a bill set 
up, pasted, fastened, or clapt, on a post, door, gate, ete.’ 
And his classification of mankind (‘mostly fools’) was 
most delicately distinguished. Of a harmless class was 
the cocard, coquard, or coquardeau, otherwise ‘a nice dolt, 
quaint fop, peart or bold goose ; a saucie or rash coxe 
(cokes), a forward meacock, proud gull, fond saucebox, 
Or he 


was un homme qui conte rvingl ef onze, a pigeon, gaulticr, 


malapert, coxecomb, or adventurous goosecap.’ 
godelureau, guilmin, or viedaze: in which cases he became 
(when the goose got to Dover) a noddy or noddypeake, 
a ninny or ninnyhammer, an asse, idiot, blockhead, and 
old dunce ; i/ ne vaut pas un zest, he is not worth a dod- 
kin, straw, rush, a pinne’s head, or the taking-up. Of 
a different tribe was the vastihousier, vreau, and vedet. He 
was a lusk, a lubber, loggerhead, lozell, hoiden, jobber- 
noll, doddipole, and jolthead. And then, if he was wn vreau 
de disme, or tithe-cealf, he was still worse, being picked out 
for his badness ; he was a notable sot or blockhead, and 
a notorious lobeock. This choosing of the worst for the 
parson leads to still calling the smallest pig in a litter, or 
chick in a brood, the ‘Antny’ in many country places. 
Cotgrave carries the joke further, and gives a French name 
for ‘the vermine called a woodlouse, ladycow, or ches-lop, 
Inthoine. In East Kent its funny-name 
Of course there was also the saying: 


as porcelet de SN, 
is monkey-pea. 
‘Sainct Anthoine te gardera: Thou art, or will prove, but a 
hog ora sow.’ 

Here, still, is another perfectly definite class of objects, 
the haultmure or longue eschine. He was tall and foule, 
slimme, slangam, loobylike ; a longback or slowback : a 
tall, ill-favoured, loose-hanged loobie, a gangrell. Then 
un vilain was a churl, carl, boor, clown ; a knave, raseall, 
varlet, a filthie fellow; a base-humoured, ill-born and 
worse-bred hind, cullion, or clusterfist. In another sense 
he was a miser, micher, pinch-penny, pennyfather ; and 
he might run ina curricle with /e chiche, who was a wretch, 


a covetous hilding, one that would not part with the 


g, 
paring of his nailes. And so do we gradually get to the 
garnement, as a good fellow, mad wag, naughty pack, grace- 
less patch, slipstring, ungracious wretch, rakehell ; one for 
whom the gallows groans. Which last takes us easily to 
one of Cotgrave’s strong points, his argo and his slang, 
Know, then, that wx vagabond was a roamer, an earth- 
planet, a wandering idlesbie, a ranging or gadding rogue ; 
while wi adventuricr vagabond was worse, being also a hedge 
creeper, hen-killer, and sheet-stealer. The vi//ofiers were 
land-lopers and continual gadders from town to town; 
the affronteurs were open or publicke deceivers, beguilers, 
cheaters, cogging mates and couzening merchants. A 
nostradame or a flageoleur was little better ; a gabeur was a 
mocker, derider, flouter, a fetcher-over and seller of bar- 
gains; the gabelowr was a scofting knave, gibing merchant, 
and cogging companion; a joncheur was a lyar, cogger, 
foister, impostor, abuser of people with false tales or shows ; 
and most of these had their type in Maistre Gonin, a notable 
juggler, nimble or active tumbler, one that 's perfectly seen 
in tricks or cleanly conveyances ; and thence also a subtill, 
wily, or slie mate, a master in craft, and his craft's master. 
But the greatest shock of all (first time one reads it) is 


perhaps : * Villon, a cousener, conicatcher, cunning or witty 
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rogue ; a nimble knave; a pleasant thiefe (for such a 
one was Francois Villon, whose death a halter suited to his 
fife). Lam not aware that any French dealer with Villon’s 
life has disposed of or even discussed this statement—not 
‘Villonie” was 


tabelais’ good stories of Villon 


even M. Auguste Longnon. (Of course 
known before Villon.) 
at Saint-Maixent ‘in his old days’ must have been well 
known to Cotgrave, who registered and expounded a lot 
of Rabelais’ jaw-breakers ; but he ignores them here as 
the hisloires pour rire we know them to be. M. Longnon 
and M. Louis Moland agree that we ‘find no trace’ of 
Villon after the composition of his Grand Testament in 
1401, after which ‘he disappears completely from our 
eyes. And here was Cotgrave, who was as familiar 
with Old France as we are with ‘the births, death», 
and marriages,’ believing, one hundred and fifty years 
later, in some tradition that he had, after all, actually 


been hanged. Joun O’ NEILL. 


REVIEWS 
A PERSIAN HISTORIAN 


The *Rawzat-us-Safé, or Garden of Purity, containing the 
Histories of Prophets, Kings, and Khalifs. By MUHAM- 
MAD BIN KHAVENDSHAH PIN MAHMCD, commonly called 
MIRKHOND. Part I.vol. 1. Translated from the Original 
Persian by E. REHATSEK; Edited by F. F. ARBUTHNOT, 
M.R.A.S. Printed and Published under the 
patronage of the Royal Asiatic Society. 


London : 


‘The prospect of Oriental literature in England at present 
looks gloomy. England has greater interests in the East 
than any other country in Europe, and ought to lead the way 
in keeping the world informed on all subjects connected with 
Oriental literature.’ So wrote Mr. Arbuthnot four years ago 
in the preface to his Persian Portraits, and few will venture to 
gainsay either of his assertions. Fortunately, he is not one 
to indulge in vain lamentations without taking further steps to 
remedy the evil which he deplores. Advancing no claim on 
his own part to profound Oriental scholarship, he has given 
abundant evidence of the deep interest which he feels in its 
welfare and his earnest desire to render its results more easily 
accessible to his countrymen. He has worked hand-in-hand with 
the late Sir Richard Burton, of whose incomparable knowledge 
of the languages, customs, and thought of the East England may 
justly feel proud ; he has printed at his own risk (probably, we 
fear,at his own loss)translations of the Gudistin, Bahdristén,and 
other Persian works ; and now, finding it impossible to revive 
the old Oriental Translation Fund by an appeal to the public 
generosity, he has, with a liberality which we cannot suffi- 
ciently applaud, determined to publish at his own expense a 
series of translations from the Persian and Arabic prepared by 
Mr. Edward Rehatsek, a learned Hungarian residing at Bom- 
bay, with whose name those interested in Oriental studies are 
already familiar. Of this series the present volume is the initial 
number. It contains the translation of the Introduction and part 
of the First Book of Mirkhond’s vast history. The remainder 
of the First Book (excepting the account of the ancient Persian 
kings, of which a translation was published by David Shea in 
1832) and the whole of the Second are intended to follow in due 
course, and will fill six volumes uniform with the present one. 
These will contain the history of the world as known to the 
Muslims from the Creation to the assassination of Ali, the 
fourth Caliph of the Sunnfs, the first Imam of the Shiites, and 
will represent rather less than one-third of Mirkhond’s work. 

The present volume ends with the death of Aaron, and deals 
mainly with the history of the earlier prophets. From the his- 
torical point of view this is unquestionably the least valuable part 
of the whole chronicle, consisting in great measure of the most 
extravagant fables. Hence it is that amongst the many frag- 
ments of Mirkhond’s history published in Europe, either in the 
original Persian or in translation, this is almost, if not quite, 
unrepresented. Yet, as Mr. Rehatsek points out in his pre- 
face, it is often almost as important to know what people 
believed to have happened as what really did happen. * It is 
cavs he. ‘that he who desires to obtain some knowledge 
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of the genius of Islam, and wishes to see with Moslem eyes, 
ought not to be satisfied with the perusal of works written 
by unbelievers in a spirit of unbelief, but must endeavour 
to gain access to information destined for Moslems and en- 
shrined in their own authors.’ To a student of Persian 
literature, at all events, a knowledge of sacred history accord- 
ing to the Mohammedan belief is absolutely indispensable, and 
without it he can no more hope to understand or appreciate the 
poetry of Hafiz, Sa’di, or Jal4lu’d-Din-i-Rumi, than could the 
student of Greek expect to read Homer with enjoyment while 
totally ignorant of the Grecian mythology. Every Persian 
knows that it was for eating wheat that Adam was expelled 
from the Garden of Eden; that Abraham’s father was by pro- 
fession a maker of idols; that Nimrod was killed by a gnat; 
and a hundred other details not recorded in our canonical 
books. He can also apprehend without need for reflection an 
allusion to the angels Hdrut and Marut, who, for yielding to 
the temptations to which they had voluntarily exposed them- 
selves, hang head downwards till the day of judgment ina pit 
at Babylon, and teach to such as seek them out the dread 
mysteries of the magician’s craft : and he knows all about the 
presumptuous King Shadddd and his earthly paradise of Irem; 
the prophet Sdlih and his camel ; and the marvellous exploits of 
Zi’l-Karneyn, ‘the Lord of the two horns,’ and his journey into 
the Land of Darkness. 

This knowledge, and a great deal more of the same sort, is, 
as we have said, indispensable to the student of Persian litera- 
ture; and he will find it in a convenient and accessible form in 
Mr. Rehatsek’s translation of Mirkhond, who, if neither very 
critical nor very original, was at least a laborious and diligent 
compiler, and a paragon of orthodoxy. So no one need be 
afraid of finding these precious traditions shorn of their glories 
by a ruthless common sense; and, if the reader’s powers of 
belief be not sufficiently robust to swallow all their marvels, 
he may at least agree with Mirkhond that, even ‘supposing 
some chronicles to be fictitious (which Allah forbid), they may 
be perused with some advantage.’ To do Mirkhond justice, 
however, he was not only a great writer and a diligent scholar 
but a single-minded and upright man, fully worthy of the 
high esteem in which he was held by his friend and patron, 
the virtuous and talented minister Mir ’Alf Shir. In the 
compilation of his work he made use of nineteen Arabic and 
twenty-two Persian histories; and when we reflect that he 
wrote the greater part of it while suffering from a painful sick- 
ness which compelled him to lie in one position on his right 
side, we cannot but feel a genuine admiration alike for his 
conscientious industry and his patient endurance. We miss 
in his work, it is true, the richness of detail and the copious 
chains of authorities which give to Tabarf’s vast chronicle its 
unique value ; and we could wish at times that he had more 
rigidly observed the instructions which, as he tells us, he re- 
ceived, to ‘compose a history free from metaphorical exaggera- 
tions, plagiarisms, prolixities, and obscurities.. But on the 
whole we must allow him to be, though not the greatest 
of Persian historians, the greatest historian who wrote in 
Persian. 

The florid style affected by Mirkhond is calculated to give 
trouble enough to his translator, but a more serious difficulty is 
that no clearly printed and critical edition of the Rawzat-us-Safi 
exists, and that the translator has apparently had to depend 
solely on the text lithographed at Bombay in 1854. Not having 
this at hand, we have been compelled, in comparing the trans- 
lation and the original, to make use of the Teheran edition of 
1853, and some of the discrepancies which we have detected 
are doubtless to be referred to variation between the two texts. 
Making ail due allowance for this, however, we are forced to 
the conclusion that, though in the simpler narrative portions of 
the work Mr. Rehatsek has fairly rendered his author’s meaning, 
in the more involved passages, especially in Mirkhond’s Pre- 
face, he has in many cases failed todo so. We wish that he 
had felt himself at liberty to follow De Sacy’s example, and had 
been contented with giving the substance of the Persian text 
without seeking to reproduce every feature of a style utterly 
repugnant to the genius of the English language. Literal 
translations of even the most florid Persian writings can be 
made and have been made ; but it needs consummate skill on 
the part of the translator to render their perusal pleasant, or 
even possible, to the ordinary reader. Let us take as an 
example this same florid Preface of Mirkhond’s. De Sacy’s 
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French translation (published in 1793) runs smoothly and 
pleasantly ; and, though not literal, is sufficiently close for all 
practical purposes. Shea’s English translation, published in 
1832, is very close and fairly readable. Mr. Rehatsek’s is less 
faithful than Shea’s and less readable than either Shea’s or De 
Sacy’s. We must necessarily confine ourselves to a few in- 
stances of the errors to which we have alluded. The very first 
paragraph affords us as good an illustration as we could wish. 
Of this paragraph we shall first give Mr. Shea’s rendering, 
which we have compared to the original text, and which we 
have found to be as accurate as the genius of the English lan- 
guage will allow :—‘ The embellishments most appropriate to 
the index of the volume which records the glorious acts of the 
exalted Prophets, and the decorated preface most suitable to 
the chronicles of the mighty achievements of Princes, powerful 
as the Heavens, consist in expressions of gratitude to the 
Supreme Benefactor ; on the capacious table of whose bounty 
all the productions of the vegetable world appear to be only a 
single morsel ; and the streams issuing forth from the fountain 
of life are no more than a single cup-full, compared with the 
boundless ocean of His munificence. He is the Mighty Speaker 
in the praise of whose miraculous words the eloquent tongues 
of Arabia’s orators remain powerless or stammering.’ Here 
is Mr. Rehatsek’s version of the same passage :—‘ The orna- 
ment of the introduction to the chronicle containing the 
biographies of prophets of exalted station, and the decora- 
tion to the collection of the memorable deeds of powerful 
sovereigns, is gratitude to the Unzversal Benefactor, on the 
spread table of whose bounty the marvels of the visible creation 
are displayed ; and theemanations of the Fountain of Life are 
a rhetorical goblet from the ocean of his favours, the eloquent 
utterances of which cannot be adequately interpreted by the 
greatest sages of the world.’ On the expression ‘ rhetorical 
goblet’ Mr. Rehatsek has a foot-note in which he remarks that 
‘however awkward this figure of speech may seem to be, it is 
still in use among Orientals, and is derived from the divining 
cup of the ancient Persian King Jemshid.’ As to the ‘awk- 
wardness’ of the ‘figure of speech’ in question we express no 
opinion, but Mirkhond, at all events, cannot be made respon- 
sible for it. The word Mutakallimi, which Mr. Rehatsek 
treats as an adjective qualifying fzyd/a’i, ‘a cup,’ and translates 
‘rhetorical,’ begins a new sentence, refers to God, and signifies, 
as Shea properly translates it, ‘the Mighty Speaker.’ 

A few more instances. Two pages further on the well-known 
traditional saying of Mohammed’s, ‘I was a prophet while 
Adam was between water and earth’ (7c. ere Adam’s clay was 
kneaded), is rendered by Mr. Rehatsek, ‘I was a prophet and 
a man between water and loam.’ On page 20 occur some 
verses, of which the first couplet is translated by Mr. Rehatsek 
as follows : 

‘ Thy largesses are more abundant 
Than the w iters of the ocean. 


‘The ocean comes not to kiss thy hand for this reason 


That in face of thee power of largesse remains not to it.’ 


On p. 37 you find the incomprehensible expression, ‘A cycle of 
recompense, which was considered by the sages of former times 
to consist of thirty-six thousand years.’ The original Persian 
has yak dawra-i-thawitbit, ‘a cycle of the fixed stars’ (ze, the 
period of the precession of the equinoxes). Mr. Rehatsek 


’ 


would seem to have read ‘fhawdédrt (fixed stars) as thawith 
(recompense). One other specimen. On p. 35, lines 9 and 
10, are the words ‘ By thee I establish [now] and by thee I 
appoint [what is to be}.’. Not feeling quite satisfied with this, 
we refer to the original, and find (in Arabic) ‘ Bika uthibu wa 
bika widgtbu, * By thee I reward, and by thee I punish.’ 

Some minor faults are: (1) lack of grace and smoothness 
in the style ; (2) occurrence of uncouth words, such as * pul- 
chritude, ‘contignations,’ ‘ignolatry,’ ‘exundated, and the 
like ; (3) want of system and accuracy in the transliteration of 
Oriental words and proper names, such as /sahdg for /shdg 
‘Isaac), Vathrab for Vathrib (Medina), Nadavvat for Nubuvvat, 
Noddir for Nawédir, Aliafai for Al-YVdafri, etc. We are well 
aware that almost every Orientalist has his own system of 
transliteration, and that uniformity cannot be expected as yet ; 
but at least one should be consistent with oneself, nor should 
one without reason introduce fresh confusion and depart from 
established usage. We also think that the continual repetition 
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of ‘w. n. b. e.’ (“whose name be exalted’) after the name of 
God, and ‘u. w. bl.’ (‘upon whom be blessings’) after the 
names of the prophets, might have been dispensed with. Still, 
Mr. Rehatsek’s translation will prove of real value both to 
the Persian student and to the general reader. We await with 
eagerness the appearance of the succeeding volumes ; and we 
confidently hope that more careful revision, fuller notes, indices, 
and references, and a more uniform snd rational system of 
transliteration, will place the remainder of the work altogether 
beyond the reach of the most exacting cr t\ 


ENGLISH COUNTY TOPOGRAPHY 
A History of Nottinghamshire. By CORNELIUS BROWN. 
London : Stock. 
English Topography. ‘The Gentleman’s Magazine Library.’ 
Edited by G. L. GoMME, F.S.A. London: Stock. 

County history, like county government, used to be a per- 
quisite of the magnates of the shire. Where it was written 
at all, it was found to be engrossed in heavy folios bound in 
calf. Probably it had been published in a limited issue for 
subscribers and invariably the price was such as could not 
be compassed by the average reader. Of late there has been 
a change. County and family archives have been largely 
sifted and opened up by the publication of the reports of the 
Historical Mss. Commission and of the Calendars of the Rolls, 
and other series of State papers. Many hands have been at 
work hereon ; and with the materials for writing county history 
the public interest has increased. A sign of this is the excellent 
series of ‘Popular County Histories’ which Mr. Elliot Stock 
is giving to the world. On the present scale, they cannot be 
much more than sketches of the outstanding historical and 
topographical features of the several shires. But each is the 
work of a man who adds to other qualifications the supreme 
recommendation of being thoroughly acquainted with and 
heartily interested in his matter, so that each one has, like the 
county itself, a character and a flavour of its own. 

The chronicles of the county of Notts have been committed 
to the charge of Mr. Cornelius Brown, who as the historian of 
Newark has already surveyed one of the richest tracts of his 
ground, It is not really a blemish to the book that, in propor- 
tioning its contents and emphasising the famous events and 
figures in Notts annals, Mr. Brown gives more prominence to 
the special results of his own research than (say) a native of 
the county town would consider to be its due. Heart and 
head are full of Newark, and out of that abundance he writes. 
At the same time it cannot be said that he has neglected the 
claims of Nottingham: whether on the score of the history 
made within her walls or on that of her modern distinction as 
a centre of the lace and hosiery trades, He has also indus- 
triously hunted up the villages and manor-houses that shelter 
in the skirts of what once was Sherwood Forest, and has un- 
earthed not a little information which his predecessors had 
overlooked or despised. His care in arranging and setting forth 
his matter is worthy of praise ; and there is not much amiss 
with his style, except when he strays into regions of literature 
and history which he has not properly explored, and is found 


speaking of Mary Stuart as a ‘beautiful monarch,’ and of 


Henry Kirke White as ‘the popular poet.’ 

Perhaps no midland county has changed so much as Notts 
since it ceased to manufacture history and legend and turned 
instead to the mysteries of lace-making and of cricket and 
football. Mansfield, for instance, an unromantic-looking spot 
enough, surrounded by villages as busy and commonplace as 
itself, was the scene of Zhe Aing and the Miller. Even in 
Camden’s days it was neighboured by a forest of ancient oaks, 
‘an infinite number of fallow Deere, yea Stagges 
with their stately branching heads feeding in it.’ The last 
shadow of mystery may be said to have departed the neigh- 
bourhood with the orgies at Newstead. Richard Lion-heart 
held tourneys near the skirts of the forest ; and whether Scott 
and the ballad-makers are out in their chronology or not, you 
can picture Locksley and his men ambushed under the ‘ leaves 
greene. Some of the most beautiful and spacious sylvan scenery 
in England is to be found in the ‘ Dukeries’ around Worksop, 
where Bess of Hardwick once sat on guard over the unhappy 
Queen of Scots, and in the parks of Welbeck, Clumber, and 
Thoresby. But elsewhere, and especially about the county 
town, the ghosts of the old romance of Notts Forest retreat 
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into corners before the clouds of factory smoke. King John died 
at his castle of Newark. Eleanor of Castile breathed her last at 
Harby, near the county border, while her husband was marshal- 
ling his barons for the Scottish wars. It was at Nottingham 
that Edward I1.’s queen carried on her intrigue with Mortimer: 
from Nottingham that Gloster sallied forth to Bosworth Field ; 
and beside the ‘Red Gutter’ at Stoke was fought the last 
fierce battle in the contention of the Red and White Roses. 
Those famous sixteenth-century mariners, Sir Hugh Willoughby, 
Martin Frobisher, and Robert Fenton, were Notts men ; Cran- 
mer was born and reared at Aslockton ; memories of Wolsey 
and other famous Churchmen linger about the minster of South- 
well and the old archiepiscopal residence at Scrooby, whence 
there set out for the New World, a few years before the out- 
break of the Civil War, Elder Brewster and the first of the 
Pilgrim Fathers. But it is in the days of the struggle between 
King and Parliament that Notts and its worthies play the most 
conspicuous part. At Nottingham Charles I. ‘raised the stan- 
dard,’ calling all loyal men to the defence of his sacred person 
and rights ; and Newark Castle, the ‘ Key of the North,’ was 
the last place of strength that held out for him, yielding only 
after the King had surrendered to the Scots. Cromwell, the 
original home of the Protector’s family, is in the county ; and 
Ireton, Hutchinson, Edward Whalley, Denzil Holles, Hacker the 
regicide, and other famous Parliamentarians, were Notts men. 
Nor among the worthies of the shire should the Gothamites 
be forgot. The ‘Cuckoo-bush’ still flourishes in the village of 
Gotham, but the elder race of fools and wise men is disappear- 
ing with the Maypole and the Plough Monday play ; and, if we 
may believe Mr. Brown, little of old-world custom, tradition, or 
folk-saying survives. 

Excellent building-material for future county histories is 
being stored in the volumes of ‘The Gentleman’s Magazine 
Library,’ edited by Mr. Gomme. The third instalment consists 
of notes on the topography of three of the Home Counties— 
Beds, Berks, and Bucks—selected from the numbers of the old 
journal from 1731 to 1868. The editor onfesses that so rich 
did he find the pages of the J/agazine in antiquarian and de- 
scriptive matter, and especially in the records of family his- 
tories and in monumental epitaphs, that he has ‘erred on the 
side of giving too much, and in future volumes must place 
greater restrictions on himself.’ 


WILBERFORCE 
Bishop Wilberforce. By G.W. DANIELL. ‘English Leaders 
of Religion’ Series. London: Methuen. 

We have had lives of ‘men of letters’ and ‘ men of action, 
of rulers and politicians, and now we are provided with a 
series of ‘leaders of religion.’ These condensed biographies 
are a trick of the time: for readers, we presume, either have 
not leisure to study a life in full detail, or they prefer taking 
another's summary and estimate to forming one for themselves. 
The plan has, no doubt, its conveniences ; but it lends itself to 
haste and superficiality of judgment. We have no fault to find 
with Mr. Daniell’s execution of his task in sketching the char- 
acter and career of the versatile, adroit, eloquent, and earnest 
prelate whom Dean Burgon describes as the ‘ remodeller of the 
Episcopate.’ His style is rather heavy, and his narrative is 
wanting in the picturesque touch—the vvéda v7s—which in 
a few keen strokes brings out a living picture of a man and 
the scenes through which he moves: also, like Archbishop 
Tait’s biographers, he seems unable to resist the temptation to 
expatiate at length on every incident connected with the preroga- 
tives of the Bishop of Capetown and the doings of the Pan- 
Anglican Synod. But, on the whole, his book is very readable ; 
and the story of an eventful career is faithfully and sympatheti- 
cally told. Its best interest lies in Wilberforce’s life and work 
as a diocesan bishop. The revolution effected in the diocese of 
Oxford and, spreading from that centre, in the Church at large, 
by his quenchless zeal, vigorous energy, and high ideal of his 
own office and of what the Church required and ought to find in 
her clergy, was simply marvellous. It was in the best sense a 
‘revival, under which the old perfunctory confirmations (some- 
times followed by a ball at nigh © the dull ordinations (when 
the candidates lodging in the inn at the cathedral town never 
saw the bishop till he laid his hands on them), the formal visita- 
tions (in which the bishop and the clergy met and parted with 
out any cordiality of personal intercourse), quickly disappeared. 
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Dr. Wilberforce possessed a force of character, a social facility, 
a cordial tact,and a wonderfully retentive memory, which helped 
him, as few of his brethren were helped, to introduce a system 
under which the bishop was the chief shepherd in reality as well 
as in name, knew his flock and was ‘known of them.’ In his 
relations to the public policy of the Church and the questions 
which threatened her with division and dispeace—notably in 
the affair of the /ssays and Reviews—he was less fortunate 
and his influence less salutary. Even his admiring and loyal 
biographer cannot help conveying at these points the impres- 
sion of a strategical ingenuity which was too near of kin to 
artfulness, and of a desire to smooth over difficulties and main- 
tain an outward peace rather than to risk a conflict for prin- 
ciple. There is a want of outspoken candour and robust 
firmness in Wilberforce’s dealing with the ritualism of which 
Oxford was the nursery, which we cannot approve. With 
liberal theological thought he had no sympathy; and _ his 
prolonged, and so far successful, efforts to revive the powers 
of Convocation were prompted by an impatience of State 
connection and legal control, the root of which was a de- 
cidedly intolerant sacerdotalism. ‘He was ever conspicuous,’ 
says Mr. Daniell, ‘in his efforts to obtain for the Church 
her right position as against the State’: that is, to secure her 
the concession (which has been the ideal alike of the Roman 
Pope and of the Scots Free Kirk) of the right to absolute 
liberty in the spiritual sphere, and the absolute right to de- 
fine the limits of that sphere ; a concession incompatible with 
civil freedom and constitutional government. One rises from 
the perusal of this book with a strong impression of Wilber- 
force’s immense capacity for work, his wonderful tact, skill, 
and method as an ecclesiastical administrator, his social 
attractiveness, his zeal for his Church and his religion, his 
readiness and force as a writer and debater: but not of his 
greatness as a man. 


A BUNDLE OF VERSE 

The late William Gifford Palgrave was a ‘ far-footer’ who 
travelled with the intent of discovering the last secret of every- 
thing he saw. The preface to his posthumous work, 4 V7szon 
of Life (London: Macmillan), shows clearly how he bent his 
mind to learn the utmost that was to be known of the many 
religious systems which at one time or another held sway upon 
him. The V7szon was written when ‘ Shintoism,’ the primitive 
Nature-worship of Japan, ‘appealed with overmastering sym- 
pathy to his imagination.’ The phrase might have been better 
chosen ; but it is not to be disputed that the poem, in the two 
earlier books at least, expresses a half-mystical faith in the 
wrecked religions, the worn-out purities, and the obliterated 
idealism, which its writer held to have been the breath and 
sunshine of the Golden Age. Wandering back to the Valley 
of Vision, whence since childhood he had strayed, he finds it 
rifled and spoiled : ‘no grass there was nor flower, but ruffled 
sand, Life’s mere despair. The ‘ruling spirit of Canopus’ 
appears to him, and displays a pageant of art and life and reli- 
gion, whose last ‘turn’ is the ‘ultimate vision of Divine Love 
in the form of a man.’ Palgrave was a writer of forcible prose ; 
nor was he without some skill of artistry in verse. His editor 
has done well to present the V7zsov in selections ; howbeit even 
these are too long. The abstraction of his subject from the 
matters of actual existence, the monotonous beat of the fevza 
rima, and the spasmodic flow of rhythm in the more reflective 
portions, will doubtless commend the l7zs/on to such as care 
more for shadowy creeds and forces impalpable than for metric 
and melodic excellence ; but Palgrave’s fame had been better 
served by the publication in a hundred pages of the few vigorous 
passages with which the book is studded. For in the end the 
task has been conscientiously completed, but the effect of it all 
is dulness, and a suspicion that ‘ Ulysses’ was not the man of 
his hands one took him to be. 

A Scrip of Salvage (London: Macmillan) is also a_ post 
humous publication. The Rev. William Philpot was evidently 
an honest, unaffected man of the sort that to-day, as ever, is 
the chiefest glory of the Church of England. It has been said 
that when the man of sincerity puts his thought into verse the 
result is always a libel upon his sincerity, unless he be verse-man 
first and record only the most telling portion of his thought. 
What was true a hundred years ago is true to-day. And Mr. 
Philpot’s work does not convince. Such words as ‘ reboant,’ 
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‘ rossignol,’ ‘ glamourie,’ ‘ amourie,’ and a multitude of ‘ rhymes, 
so to put it, of ancientrie,’ come upon the reader as a tag of 
Virgil comes upon a man who has no Latin. ’Tis precisely 
as if an exquisite should offer to pay his tailor in pieces-of-eight 
and rose-nobles and moidores. Yet some of the sonnets are 
touching in their simplicity and directness —notably that com- 
mencing 
‘What have I rescued from this wreck of mine ? 
Here are two little lives whom thou hast landed, 
Fetched from afar at desperate risk of thine 

and some of those upon Death. Had the choice been more 
rigid and the echoes of Keble as of Herbert been cut out, this 
had been a better book. For the Rev. Edward Templeman’s 
Poems (London : Stock), they will be surely their own Nemesis. 
They are very devout in tone, and very bad as verse. Zhe 
Dagonet Ditties (London : Chatto) of Mr. George R. Sims are 
as flippant in manner as Mr. Templeman’s pious breathings are 
devout, but the verse is much the same in either case. The 
reader of average intelligence knows exactly what to expect in 
a volume from the great heart that imagined ‘the beautiful 
Countess My’: wherefore he is not likely to read these De¢/ves. 
In which he will be right, for they are not worth reading. 

Mr. Ernest Rhys is the esthetic variant, as folk-lorists say 
of Mr. Sims: otherwise they are ona level. Zhe Great Cock- 
ney Tragedy (London : Unwin) is ‘rehearsed in mild and 
modish verse,’ but the mildness is of the ‘stout and bitter’ sort, 
for never before did six lathery sonnets froth out such acri- 
monious dislike of Christianity and the established order. Ori 
ginally they made the place of their feet glorious in an evening 
paper. And if Simon Sands were a Jew tailor whose ‘dona’ 
went on the streets while he took to ‘wine’ (because modish 
verse will have nought to make with ‘dog’s-nose’), and after 
ward committed suicide in a sonnet with an Italian motto, ‘at 
the fashionable hour’ of twelve: why should Mr. Khys not 
have told a plain story in plain prose? Mr. Jack B. Yeats s 
illustrations have a certain rough vigour that promises bette: 
things. The anonymous author of Love Lies Bleeding (Oxford : 
Blackwell) is to be encouraged. Many of his songs are quite 
pretty ; none is really successful. Such work as Omens and 
Dreams or the Sonnet in Absence are very distinct pledges 
to the future ; but the author is by no means a skilled work- 
man yet, as the looseness of his metre in the songs and the in- 
difference to sense in his rondels may be taken to show. The 
translation of the Perzigtlium Veneris is a plucky attempt to 
master an all-too intricate stanza: if the author do more and 
refrain from publishing, one day he may have something to his 
hand that will be worth printing. 

Mr. Arthur Wellwood’s Snatches of World-Song (Glasgow : 
Aird) invites a very interesting discussion on the art of making 
titles. What‘ world song’ may be we cannot tell, unless it be 
Mr. Swinburne’s and Tom Moore’s and Mr. William Morris’s 
and the purer Morris-of-Penbryn’s; for ‘snatches’ from the 
works of each of these seem to have got into Mr. Wellwood’s 
book. We quote a portion of the prelude : 


‘Underneath the dome of heaven rests the fane of my 

Solemn with the adoration of a strange unnumbered throng 
Sometimes through the golden windows streams a mellowed, rosy light 
Sometim il! the scene is silvered with the poesy of night. 

But the shiftings and the shadow nd the daylight full and free, 

Sing, beneath t dome of heaven, unto all eternity.’ 


Is not that exactly like the average verses with which the 
average curate concludes the average sermon on Sunday even- 
ing?) As the Wind Blows (London: Leadenhall Press), heed- 


less, careless ever, so flow the simple songs (he tells us) of 


Mr. J. Percy King. They are heedless of grammar and most 
heedless of rhyme : 

‘ But glon ow to} of Spa ' Mark how vour foes retire 

Well hath “7y God rewarded now thy vows of ‘t Ave Maria. 


Also, we fear, they are distressingly careless of morals : 
\nd in the night, when stars are bright 
We quaff the sparkling wine, 
\nd sing with glee and dance so fi 
Pill amorous arms entwine.’ 
This is very suggestive, as Mr. M‘Dougall would say: but 
what, precisely, do they entwine? ‘The heroine of A Daughter 
of the Gods (London : Leadenhall Press) is, unless Mr. Ellis’s 
illustration be divinely unfair, divinely tall, being about seven- 
teen fect high. Mr. Joseph Cross has made ballads about 
her for the amusement of his son Guy. And we hope that 


the young gentleman found them as stupid as we do. 
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CHATTO & WINDUS’S NEW BOOKS. 


OUIDA—SANTA BARBARA. By Ouipa, 


‘Under Two Flags,’ etc. Square 8vo, cloth extra, 6s. 


NEW NOVELS AT ALL LIBRARIES. 
ST. AUBYN..-THE JUNIOR DEAN. By A.an Sr. 


Avusyn, Author of ‘A Fellow of Trinity.’ 3 vols. At all Libraries. 


FRANK BARRETT. —THE SIN OF OLGA ZASSOULICH. 


3y Frank Barrett, Author of ‘Fettered for Life,’ etc. 3 vols. At all 
Libraries. 
‘Mr. Barrett writes in excellent spirit, and with fine effect. The novel is onefwhich 
is worthy of his accomplished and powerful pen.’—Scotsman, 


GRANT ALLEN. —DUMARESQ’S DAUGHTER. By 


Grant ALLEN, Author of ‘The Tents of Shem,’ etc. 3 vols. At all Libraries. 
‘We can speak in terms of unqualified praise of Mr. Grant Allen’s new story. 
It will not only be appreciated for its talent, but on account of its merits as a novel. 
Mr. Allen may fairly be congratulated. While it is brightened all through by a 
genial humour, there are several chapters which are instinct with pathos.’— Daily 
Chronicle. 


PRYCE.- MISS MAXWELL’S AFFECTIONS. By 


Author of 


RICHARD Prycr. 2 vols. At all Libraries. 
‘Mr. Pryce may be cordially and justly congratulated upon hz aving written one of 
the cleverest, most thoughtful, and yet most vivacious novels of the year. . .. Charles 


Dickens himself might have been proud of Mrs. Peck.’ k.'—Daily Telegraph. 


THOMAS HARDY. UNDER THE GREENWOOD 
TREE. y Tuomas Harpy, Author of ‘Far from the Madding Crowd.’ A 
New Editio yn, with a Portrait of the Author and 15 Illustrations. Crown 8vo, 
cloth extra, 3s. 6d. 

‘For light, happy touches of life and humour we know of no rustic diz alogues to be 
compared with these but in the earlier and best pages of George Eliot.’—Standard. 


GLANVILLE. THE FOSSICKER: A Romance of 
Mashonaland. By Ernest GLANVILLE, Author of ‘The Lost Heiress.’ With 
Frontispiece and Vignette by HumE Nispet. Crown 8vo, { 


cloth extra, 3s. 6d. 
FLAMMARION. -URANIA: A Romance. By CamiLie 
FLAMMARION. ‘Translated by A. R. STETsoN. With go fine Illustrations. 


Crown 8vo loth extra, 5s. Shortly. 


BLIND. DRAMAS IN MINIATURE. By Marnitpe 


BLIND, Author of bey wa itof Man,’ etc. With a Frontispiece by Forp 
Mapox Brown. Pa loth extra, 5s 


MACDONALD. A THREEFOLD CORD. 





Poems by 





Three Friends. Edited by GEorGE MacDonatp. Post 8vo, cloth boards, 5s 
TENNYSON. ILLUSTRATIONS OF TENNYSON. By 

J. CHURT s Cortins, M.A. Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 6s. 

*A book which is like ly to cause some little stir. It endeavours to trace Lord 
Tennyson's direct tr: nces and i imitations to their sources—mainly in classical 
literature. Mr. C ect is not to sugg est that the anal ates were in all, or in 





nitati yn on Lord Tennyson's part, but to show 


most, cases, delibe 
studies i th paced al study of modern literature.’ 


how closely yund uy 
—Pall Mall Gazette. 
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1. Wordsworth. Keats. Shelley. Coleridge. Southey. Cowper. 
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The Professor at the Breakfast-Table. Teaching of Epictetus. Morals of Seneca. 
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Landor's Imaginary Conversations. Thoreau's Essays 
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Scott (Marmion, etc). Byron (Miscellaneous). 

Ibsen's Prose Dramas. Edited by WILLIAM ARCHER. In Five 
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Burns ( Poems). 
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The Quintessence of ion. By G, BERNARD SHAW. Crown 
8vo, cloth, price as, 6d 
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Cavalier and Courtier Lyrists: An Anthology of 7th Cc Century 
Verse. Edited by WILL H. DIRCKs. 10th Dee. 
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PUBLICATIONS 


NEW WORK BY ‘A SON OF THE MARSHES.’ 
ON SURREY HILLS. By ‘A Son of the Marshes,’ Author of 
‘Annals of a Fishing Village,’ ‘Woodland, Moor, and Stream.’ Crown 8vo, 6s. 
‘ Happy is the lot of the reviewer who in these days of hurriedly chosen subject and 


careless transference of it into print lights upon sucha graceful piece of literary work 
as these bright Surrey idyls.’--A thenaeum. 


NEW EDITION, ENLARGED. 

On Some of SHAKESPEARE’S FEMALE CHARACTERS. 
By Heten Faucir, Lapy Martin. Dedicated by Permission to Her Most 
Gracious Majesty the Queen. With Portrait by Lane. 8vo, 7s. 6d 

‘Of all the works in the English language that the genius of Shakespeare has 
suggested, Lady Martin's well-known book on his female characters goes near to be 
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NEW AND CHEAPER EDITION, REVISED. 
HINDU-KOH: Wanderings and Wild Sport On and Beyond 


the Himalayas. By Major-General DonaLp Macintyre, V.C., late Prince of 
Wales’ Own Ghoorkas, Fellow of the Royal Geographical Society. eng 
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8vo, 


A Romance. By RANDOLPH HAINES. Crown 
‘A pleasantly written romance that will well repay perusal.'—Odserver. 
* A clever story. It is admirable and even masterly. It contains some excel- 
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NEW NOVEL AT ALL LIBRARIES. 
KILCARRA. By ALEXANDER INNES SHAND, Author of 


‘ Half-a-Century ; or, Changes in Men and Manners,’ ‘ Fortune’s Wheel,’ etc. 
3 vols. crown 8vo, 25s. 6d. 
‘ The story could not be better told; it is an admirabie picture of the times and 
country. ’--S¢t. James's Gacsette. 
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EXCURSIONS IN ART AND LETTERS. By W. W. Story, 
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Edition. Crown 8vo, tos. 6d. 
i 


BON GAULTIER'S BOOK OF BALLADS. Fifteenth 


Edition. With Illustrations by Doyle, Leech, and Crowquill. Fecap. 8vo, 5s. 


GEORGE BLIOT'S NOVELS. 


wn 8vo. ADAM BEDE. 3s. 6d. 


Cheap Edition. With Illus- 
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FLOSS. 6d.—FELIX HOLT, THE RabicaL. 3s. 6d. SCENES OF 
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BLACKWOOD'S NEW SERIES OF COPYRIGHT NOVELS. 


Handsomely bound in extra cloth. Price 3s. 
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BEGGAR MY NEIGHBOODR. By E. D. Gerarp 
THE WATERS OF HERCULES. By Tue Same. 
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‘The Novel of the Year.-WA7T/ONAL OBSERVER. 
JUST PUBLISHED. In 3 Vols. Price 31s. 6d. 


THE LITTLE MINISTER. By J. M. Barr. 


THE SPEAKER says :—‘ The reader is held spellbound, not by any cunningly devised, artifices, but by the sympathy which is evoked in 
his breast with those whose fortune he is asked to follow.’ 
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Illustrations from Original Designs. Complete in 2 vols. £4, 4s. 


WATERLOO LETTERS. A Selection from Original and hitherto Unpublished 


’ Letters bearing on the Operations of June 16th, 17th, and 18th, 1815, by Officers who Served in the Campaign.’ Edited, with Explanatory 
Notes, by Major-General H. T. SIBORNE, late Colonel, R.E. With numerous Plans of the Battlefield. Demy 8vo. 21s, 
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graphical Sketches. 
CASSELL’S NEW FINE-ART EDITION OF 
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for this Edition by WALTER PAGET. 7s. 6d. 


THE MAGAZINE OF ART VOLUME for 1891. With 12 Etchings and 


Photogravures, and about 400 Illustrations. 16s. 


THE BLUE PAVILIONS. By Q., Author of ‘Dead Man’s Rock,’ ‘The Splendid 


Spur,’ etc. Crown 8vo, cloth. §s. 


FATHER STAFFORD: A Novel. By Antuony Horr, Author of ‘A Man of 


Mark.’ 6s. 
* The book will be heartily enjoyed by every one who reads it, and will enhance its author’s reputation.’—Scotsman. 


STORY POEMS. For Youngand Old. Edited by E. Davenport. 6s. 
COMPLETION OF ‘THE WORLD OF ADVENTURE.’ 
THE WORLD OF ADVENTURE. With Several Hundred Original Illustrations. 
Complete in 3 vols., containing 2300 quarto pp., bound in cloth. Price £1, 7s. 
NOW READY, THE FIRST VOLUME OF 


CASSELL’S STOREHOUSE OF GENERAL INFORMATION. Fully 


Illustrated with high-class Wood-Engravings, and with Maps and Coloured Plates. Cloth gilt. 5s. 


CHEAP ILLUSTRATED EDITIONS OF THE ‘TREASURE ISLAND’ SERIES : 
KING SOLOMON’S MINES. By H. Riper Haccarp. 3s.6d. , THE SPLENDID SPUR. By Q. 3s. 6d. 


KIDNAPPED. By Ropert Louis STEVENSON. 3s. 6d. THE MASTER OF BALLANTRAE. R. L. STEVENSON. 3/6 
TREASURE ISLAND. By R. L. STEVENSON. 3s. 6d. THE BLACK ARROW. By R. L. STEVENSON. 3s. 6d. 


CASSELL’S INTERNATIONAL SERIES. 


Consisting of COPYRIGHT NOVELS by the best English, American, and Continental Authors, published at a UNIFORM PRICE of 
7s. 6d. nett, instead of in the usual three-volume form. The First Volumes in this Series will be issued in a few days, 
and will consist of— 


THE STORY OF FRANCIS CLUDDE. By Srantey J. Weymay, Author of 


*The House of the Wolf,’ 


THE FAITH-DOCTOR. By Dr. Epwarp Ecc.irstron, Author of ‘Roxy,’ ‘ The 
Hoosier Schoolmaster,’ etc. 
DR. DUMANY’S WIFE. By Mavrus Jéxar, Author of ‘ Timar’s Two Worlds.’ 


*,* Other Important Volumes in this Series will be shortly announced. 
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